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So rte ee rev ectasatgen 


Wiros0 loves a child loves not himself but 
God; whoso delights a child labors with 
God in his worship of the world of bewii 
whoso helps a child brings the Kingdom of 
God; whoso saves a child from the fingers 
of evil sits in the seat with the builders of 
cities and the procurers of peace. 

—Norman Duncan 
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New Years Eve 


Owe enough, the typical American way of celebrating 
New Year’s Eve is to participate in a hilarious, irre- 
sponsible orgy of merry-making all too frequently accom- 
panied by the grosser types of so-called amusement. Per- 
haps if one were minded to trace out the psychological causes 
of types of behavior, there might be found a reasonable ex- 
planation of this conduct. It might be found in the age- 
old desire to escape from adulthood. We shrink from the 
assumption of responsibilities. We desire to provide for our- 
selves some method of evading a thoughtful evaluation of 
a year that has ended and an intelligent planning of a per- 
sonal program of action for the year that is dawning. And 
so we spend New Year’s Eve in a manner designed to pro- 
vide the escape we crave. 

Is it possible for the Christian church to afford helpful 
guidance to persons who are puzzled and perhaps fright- 
ened by the direction their lives and the life of society ap- 
pear to be taking? Can it provide the source of that type of 
courage which makes it possible for a person to face life 
seriously but without paralyzing fear? 

If the church wishes to perform this service for its mem- 
bers, it will have to develop a plan more thorough-going 
and comprehensive than simply to have a watch-night serv- 
ice. It will have to provide a through-the-year program of 
fellowship among its members which gives to persons strug- 
gling under a great burden, a sense of support and comrade- 
ship. It will have to provide a ministry of worship which 
affords the comfort and courage coming from a vital belief 
in God. If the church can make available such human fel- 
lowship and divine illumination and support, then we may 
expect persons to be able to face the realities of the difficult 
times in which we live with serenity, confidence, and cou- 
rageous determination to make a contribution to their day. 

As a climax of a through-the-year plan of discussion, 
study, fellowship, worship, service, a church may arrange 
a New Year’s Eve program for a review of the year that is 
gone and constructive planning for the year that is ahead. 
Such a program should have carefully planned content. It 
should be much more than an inspirational service ; it should 
promote honest evaluation of group and personal activities, 
constructive criticism, and realistic planning for more ef- 
fective living during the year ahead. 

At whatever time the fiscal year of the church may end, 
it is the closing hours of the calendar year which have the 
largest emotional pull and for this reason a summing-up 
of the effectiveness of the program of the church may best 
be presented on this occasion. A service of confession of the 
failures in the year that is dying and of commitment and 
dedication to a plan of individual and group action for 
the year that is dawning might conclude such a service, 
leaving those who participate in it with a sense of comfort 
for the disappointments and weaknesses of the past and 
courage for the responsibilities and opportunities of the 
future. 


The R.O.T.C. and American 
Tdeals 


po es ideals of liberal education, academic freedom, 
and religious freedom, in the opinion of many students 
of public affairs, are threatened by the increasing invasion 
of our institutions of secondary and higher education by 
the War Department. A general interpretation of the facts 
is given elsewhere in this issue. Recent events indicate 
further the gravity of this situation. 

In Washington University, of St. Louis, Missouri, mili- 
tary training is optional. Three scholarship students have 
recently had their scholarships cancelled by the University 
for their activities in seeking to dissuade freshmen from 
enrolling in the R.O.T.C. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
comments editorially as follows :°- 

“Membership in the R.O.T.C. at Washington is sup- 
posed to be on a voluntary basis. The organization itself 
is permitted to disseminate recruitinig arguments. Surely, 
then, if democracy is to exist on the campus, opponents of 
R.O.T.C. should be allowed to present their arguments as 
well, ... b 

“Tt is obvious now that the University has embarked 
upon a settled policy of punishing students who reserve the 
right to oppose voluntary enlistment in the R.O.T.C. In 
other words, while it is quite within the right of a student 
to urge such enlistment, he cannot take the opposite point 
of view, if he is a scholarship student, without fear of 
reprisal. This is a muzzle upon free speech that is peculiarly 
regrettable in an institution devoted to the pursuit of truth 
—an institution, moreover, that has in the past been so 
broad in its outlook.” 

A referendum in the state of Oregon designed to change 
the policy in the two state institutions from a compulsory 
to a voluntary status lost in the November election, al- 
though there is abundant evidence of prevalent sentiment 
against the compulsory feature. Why did the referendum 
fail? The question was worded on the ballot so that “Yes” 
was required to vote against compulsory military training. 
This, no doubt, confused many voters. Militaristic organiza- 
tions spread false propaganda to the effect that abolition of 
the compulsory feature would forfeit Federal funds under 
the Morrill Land Grant Act. Unscrupulous “red scare” 
propaganda was widely let loose, completely misrepresenting 
the issue. An overwhelming negative reaction to the four 
other initiative measures on the ballot doubtless carried over 
into this one as well. 

Union labor on the Pacific coast is vigorously protesting 
the implications of an examination given advanced R.O.T.C. 
students at the University of California at Berkeley, Sep- 
tember 16. The text of the examination seems to reveal 
that “the technique of strike breaking” is a part of “mili- 
tary science.” The Alameda County Central Labor Council 
declares that in the examination organized labor was 
“grossly and viciously misrepresented to deliberately de- 


velop anti-labor attitudes among students of military train- 
ing.” 

In the face of such developments, church bodies are 
speaking ever more sharply and concretely. For example, 
the Disciples of Christ in their International Convention at 
Kansas City, October 18, went on record as follows regard- 
ing military training: 

“We are opposed to military training in any form in 
American high schools, colleges, and universities. We re- 
gard the introduction of military drill into secondary schools 
as detrimental to sound educational procedure. We re- 
gard compulsory training in military science in colleges 
and universities as an unwarranted invasion of our tradi- 
tional American educational liberty. We believe that mili- 
tary subsidies to educational institutions tend to exercise an 
unwholesome influence over the institutions accepting such 
subsidies and further tend to prevent free and open dis- 
cussions of matters of national policy and international 
relationships. Enlightened American public opinion univer- 


sally condemns subsidizing of educational institutions, by 


special interests. The War Department sheuld be no ex- 
ception to this principle.” ; 

One way to bring these problems before thinking people 
in the church would be to use in a discussion group or other- 
wise the material given in this issue under ‘““What Are the 
Facts?” Facts such as these carry their own message and 
should be utilized by church groups. 


In the Slums 


A Meditation 
HE CHEEK of this child beside me at the 


curb, dirty and diseased—is it stamped with 
the die of the same humanity as the healthy faces 
of the children where I live? 

This older brother—ts his venturesome impulse 
to steal akin to the thrill of the boys of my com- 
munity on the high school football team? 

The people who put up with these smells—have 
they the same delight in odors that my neighbors 
gratify in their roses? 

The mothers who live behind these. broken 
walls, the fathers who return from work through 
these littered streets—have they the same hopes 
and fears, the same dreams and disappointments 
as I? 

Is this tumble-down place a part of the other 
world in which I live and to which in an hour I 
shall escape? 

Or is it something else, some other phase of the 


human plan? 
* * * 


Lord of the Disinherited, thou who hast made 
of one blood all races of men that dwell upon the 
earth, blister thou the souls of those of us who 
would not live here with an awareness of the 
manifold ways by which our profit has been these 
people’s loss. Amen. 


—P.R. H. 


Our Life—Timeless and Timely 


NY PROPOSAL for human welfare must have its roots, 

among other places, in a clear understanding of hu- 

man nature. For religious persons interested in the good of 
mankind this is especially the case. 

We human beings have twofold natures. We have certain 
needs that are timeless—they have nothing to do with the 
particular social conditions under which we live; they are 
true of all men everywhere, in every age, and under all 
conditions of life. We have other needs that are timely— 
these belong to present conditions; they have to do with 
habits, social affairs, and daily practice. It takes both of 
these to make up human life because human nature is rooted 
in both the timeless and the timely elements of life. What 
any man is to become is a fusion of both. 

Because it is hard for us humans to keep two things like 
these in mind at once, we have had a false cleavage, for 
instance, between the personal and the social viewpoints of 
the Christian religion. The church has too long been con- 
tent to bring men a vision of the ultimate meaning of life 
even though they lived in the slums and with no thought 
of doing away with the slums. 

As a protest against this, we have had the rise of what is 
called ‘‘the social gospel.” In the hands and minds of many 
this “social gospel” has swung over to the opposite extreme, 
put its emphasis upon cleaning up the slums, and forgotten 
that there are basic elements of life that are the same for 
slums and boulevards. There are human needs, as someone 
has said, “which are perennial and changeless in the midst of 
all the variations of the social scene.” “Even if,” this writer 
adds, “Christian social passion brought about an economic 
order in which every man had income adequate for his ma- 
terial needs, was released from demoralizing conditions of 
labor, found his place in a cooperative industrial life, and 
had sufficient leisure for the cultivation of personality, think 
of the questions that would be still unsolved! Still we would 
have to face the enigma of pain and suffering and bereave- 
ment. Still we must know how to meet the disloyalty of 
friends, the faithlessness of lovers, the ingratitude of those 
whom we serve. Still we would confront the temptations to 
sensual indulgence and to sloth. Still we would stand in the 
presence of the final mystery of death. In a word, we would 
still cry out to know whether human life has any spiritual 
meaning and destiny, whether man in the last analysis is 
only a slightly refined animal or whether he is a child of 
God.” Those of us who are much concerned about social 
change should take these words to heart. 

Those of us who are deeply concerned about individual 
and personal character and timeless Christian faith must 
take to heart words of equal meaning for them. If these 
timeless convictions are to retain their sway over men, they 
must demonstrate that they mean something for the crucial 
and stressful social situation of today. Our Christian faith 
must have some authoritative word and some clear light for 
the darkness of our contemporary world. If it has not, its 
seeming timelessness will be such for only another generation 
or two and then it too will pass away. 

To choose one or the other of these alternatives is the 
easiest and broadest of all gates in this matter, and many 
there be which go in thereat. Only as we face the tension 
caused by attempting to minister to timeless and timely 
human needs at the same time can we save our own souls 
and the church fulfill its destiny. 
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bled at the thought of it. Deep in the 


Amos: Gods Thunder Over Israel 


By Frank S. Meap* 


SRAEL, under the second Jeroboam, was a fat and fear- 
less fool. The king had extended her borders, given her 
new pelf for the classes and new poverty for the masses. 

The rich ruled from ivory palaces, maintained in lust and 
luxury on taxes taken from paupers living in huts; they 
slept in ivory beds, fatally unaware that babies were being 
born in stables. Was there a piece of choice land near a lord’s 
estate? The lord took it, as brutally as Ahab took his garden. 
Were the common.people hungry? What of that? Those in 
the palaces had plates of pomegranates and golden goblets 
running over with fine wine. Debauchery was deified. Mor- 
als were a mockery. Religion was a relic: the golden calf of 
Aaron had come back, and sin was sovereign once more; 


‘aman might commit every crime in the calendar, and a few 


words of ritual, a few pinches of incense, would-wipe it all 
out. Politics was a plunderer’s paradise. Justice was denied 
the poor by the judges who sat in the gate. The priests 
were blasphemous, disgusting, craven. 
Those in charge of things liked things 
as they were; those who were ruled and 
robbed dared not speak. Israel, drunk, 
thought she was invincible; she was but 
immoral and impossible. She was deaf, 
blind; she could not see the thunder- 
clouds of doom on her horizon, could not 
hear the growling of the Assyrian wolf 
who was coming toward her from the 
north, who even now was crouching, 
waiting until she had waxed fat enough 
for the kill. Israel had not enough vi- 
sion to see that, and where there is no 
vision, the people perish. With all that 
thunder over them, they were... waltz- 
ing on the eve of Waterloo. 

But one man heard it, saw it, trem- 


desert of Tekoa, Amos watched his sheep 
and grew his figs and read the signs in 
the skies and the signs of the times. He 
heard the wolf’s growl, the drunken 
songs; he also heard the very voice of 
Israel’s lonely, outraged God. This God 
“took him’; bade him, “Go, prophesy 
unto my people Israel.” Out of the des- 
ert he came, afire, clothed like the Bap- 
tist, a specter warning Israel of her im- 
pending doom. He strode fearlessly into 
a bedlam at Bethel, where a ribald ritual 
was in progress’ at the Temple of Baal. 
His voice was thunder when he spoke: 
he was God’s thunder over Israel. 

His prophecy fell on them like a storm 
of red-hot coals. He raged at their riches; 
he heaped his coals upon the heads of 
the wealthy oppressor for selling “the 

* Bloomfield, New Jersey. Editorial staff member 
of the Christian Herald. 


7-From ‘The Prophets” by Sargent, Public Li- 
brary, Boston. : 
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Amos 


righteous for silver, and the poor for a pair of shoes.’’ He 
was sickened, enraged by their sham “religion,” and he said 
God was sick and angry, too: “I hate, I despise your feast- 
days.” In God’s name he struck at their mockery of jus- 
tice, demanding that they “let judgment run down as wa- 
ters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” Righteousness, 
righteousness, righteousness: there is the message of Amos, 
in one word. This God of Israel was a righteous God, and 
he demanded a righteous people. He cried out that God 
expected them to “hate the evil and love the good and es- 
tablish justice in the gate.’’ Ritual? God loathed it, unless 
it resulted in character. Amos made it plain, while they tried 
to howl him down, that ritual was no substitute for right- 
eousness, piety no substitute for character. Israel was to 
turn back to God and save herself: “Seek ye me, and ye 
shall live!” No unrighteous people ever had or ever would 
fool God with ritualistic motion. He told them that, as he 
stood stark alone among them in Bethel. 
They laughed in his face. He turned his 
back on them, and left them. He died. 
So did Israel. 

He walked off down the road to 
Tekoa, and death and the years swal- 
lowed him up. Yet not all of him died. 
He was the first of the great Bible 
prophets to leave behind him a written 
account of his prophecy. He was the first 
to put humanity above form. He was the 
first great prophetic champion of the 
poor. He set a new standard of values, 
opened a new chapter in religion, in 
dividing the unessential in worship from 
the essential in conduct; he forced the 
world to see that faith without the proof 
of works is nonsense. He led Hosea to 
say, “I desire mercy and not sacrifice’; 
Isaiah to cry, “Relieve the oppressed, 
judge for the fatherless, plead for the 
widow. ... Wash you, make you clean”’; 
and perhaps even Jesus to hold that, “Ye 
shall know them by their fruits.” 

We have come far since he came out 
of Tekoa; his world is no more with us. 
Slavery and oppression as he knew them 
are gone; such exploitation of human- 
kind as he rebelled against is undreamed 
of now. The poor are still with us, but in 
ten thousand pulpits we hear the echo of 
his thunder, his plea for the poverty- 
striken and the under-privileged. One 
per cent of our population may receive 
twenty per cent of our income while 
eleven million or more are on relief, but 
we are resolved as never. before to end 
all that. A five-and-ten-cent heiress may 
live abroad and never even see the less- 


fortunately-born young women who pro- 
Sargent} 2 
(Continued on page 40) 


The Church and the Alcohol Problem 


By Ernest Hurst CHERRINGTON* 


HE alcohol problem today as it concerns the Chris- 

tian church is the problem of an outstanding social 

evil which is disregardful of the sacredness of person- 
ality and is essentially detrimental to the building of Chris- 
tian character. The organized traffic in beverage alcohol, 
with its highly financed system for the promotion: of the 
liquor industry, is diametrically opposed to the ideal of a 
Christian social order. 

The Christian church is vitally concerned with person- 
ality, character, human values, moral welfare, the life of 
the spirit, Christian living, and the building of the Kingdom 
of God in harmony with the teachings and program of 
Jesus. Beverage alcohol is out of harmony with that pro- 
gram. It is a depressant. It drugs the brain, which is the 
seat of control in the human body. It weakens the will. 
It releases the brakes of self-discipline and thus makes for 
control by the lower impulses. It deceives those who use it 
by creating a false sense of well being, clear thinking, eff- 
ciency, and increased vigor. In reality, it creates the very 
opposite by slowing down the process by which the nerves 
and muscles react to central brain control. It dulls and 
befogs the sense of justice, courtesy, and charity, and it 
lowers the quality of the individual’s moral and spiritual 
influence. 

The beverage alcohol traffic in its revitalized form consti- 
tutes one of the most perplexing and one of the most serious 
of all American social problems. The Christian church is in 
its very nature opposed to anti-social institutions. It is the 
definite obligation of the church to use every proper means 
and effort to discourage that which is productive of degrada- 
tion, vice, pauperism, crime, and other evils. The clear duty 
of the church is actively to oppose that which produces 
more evil than good. The church, therefore, in the very 
nature of the case, must set itself against that for which the 
alcoholic liquor traffic stands. 


Wuat Can THE CHURCH Do? 


What can the church do about the problem of alcoholism 
in the way of adult education? The processes by which the 
Christian church may hope to lessen and eventually to 
destroy the evils which inhere in both the habitual use of 
beverage alcohol and in the alcohol traffic are those which 
belong to education. The most effective are those which 
have to do with ascertaining the truth about the nature 
and effect of this narcotic, habit-forming drug and the 
manner in which its use is promoted, and by employing that 
truth in teaching men and women not merely what to think, 
but how to think and how best to use their influence in 
creating a civic conscience and a reasonable and wholesome 
public opinion on this question. 

The agencies for this purpose are many. Among them are 
courses of study for adults and young people, discussion 
groups on every phase of the question involved, institutes, 
public forums, seminars, and other projects that will make 
for enlightenment and will help to dramatize the issue. 
Correct and authoritative literature, wisely distributed, is 


* Executive Secretary, Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Washington, D.C. 
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absolutely necessary to any comprehensive educative effort | 


in regard to this problem. 


These suggestions as to what the Christian church can 


do in the way of adult education might very properly be 
proposed as activities which the church must undertake. 


More than ever before, the organized alcohol traffic is at- 


tempting to undermine the church and to set its teachings 


at naught. These practical operations of the whole alcohol — 
industry are in their very nature contrary to the supreme } 


purpose for which the church exists. There is no place in the 
nation where there is escape from the most intensive, insidi- 
ous, and persistent penetration of pro-alcohol. propaganda. 
The press, the movies, the radio, and other agencies of pub- 
licity in one way or another disregard local and state senti- 
ment and desires in the feverish effort to make America 
alcohol conscious. The church must uphold its standards and 
promote its program. 


SPECIFIC RESPONSIBILITY 


The specific responsibility of the church in regard to the 
alcohol problem peculiarly involves the word “Christian.” | 
The type of education and action for the church must of | 
necessity be in harmony with Christian idealism. The type _ 


of general education on the alcohol question which has 
largely characterized the last thirty-five years has left mil- 
lions of intelligent Americans today to be swept off their 
feet by pro-liquor propaganda, insidious advertising, and 
general publicity so that, for instance, vast multitudes be- 


lieve and strongly insist that four per cent beer does not — 
intoxicate and that light wine of ten per cent alcohol is not | 


intoxicating—in fact, that the moderate use of the strongest 
liquor is not physically, individually, or socially harmful. 


Such education has certainly been inadequate. Progress in 


connection with the important task of dealing with this 
vital social question from now on will not be made merely 
by appeals to prejudice, passion, or opportunism. The de- 
mands of the new day are for processes more dispassionately 
constructive than those which havecharacterized any former 
period in temperance reform history. One of our greatest 
difficulties in this respect is that most of us are so definitely 
set in our own opinions and convictions that it is difficult 
for us to give due consideration to the views of those who 
may differ from us. Another difficulty is that most of our 
opinions and convictions are probably partly right and partly 
wrong. There are not many lily whites and jet blacks, but 
there are a vast number of grays. By reason of that fact it 
may be said that never before in connection with the alcohol 
problem has there been such imperative need for open- 
minded fact-facing, clear thinking, and sound judgment as 
there is today. 

The church needs to go much further than scientific edu- 
cation. Its specific responsibilities have to do with education 
which is Christian and which involves applying the funda- 
mental teachings of the Christian Gospel to the practical 
solution of human problems. Certainly the application of 
vital Christian truth to the solution of this social problem 
is just as proper and just as necessary and just as imperative 
as is the application of that Gospel to the solution of other 
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vital social problems. The specific obligation of the church 
in this connection is that arising out of the fundamental 
objectives of the church which are the salvation of men and 
women and the Christianization of the social order. 


CooPERATION 


The solution of the alcohol problem is too large an under- 
taking for any one denomination or for any one social 
group. There must be the fullest possible cooperation of 
many social groups and of many church bodies in adequate 
efforts to cope with the problem. One important activity 
which requires full cooperative effort is that of securing real 
scientific temperance instruction in the public schools and 
of excluding therefrom that which bears the marks of insidi- 
ous propaganda. 

All efforts looking toward the mitigation of the many 
evils of the liquor traffic in any community must have back 
of them the cooperative support of the religious and moral 
forces. This is true of efforts to secure adequate publicity 
for authoritative facts relative to beverage alcohol and the 
traffic therein. It is likewise true of efforts to crystallize the 
sentiment of the community into a sound civic conscience 
on the liquor issue. 

Study and investigation of the problem of alcoholism 
is bound to create sooner or later a demand for action in 
behalf of remediable measures and for definite steps against 
the influence and activities of alcohol in all the realms 
which it has penetrated. Such action is necessary just as 
rapidly as public sentiment will sustain it. In fact, every 
possible constructive step should be taken as soon as public 
opinion in any unit of government will justify such action. 
This is necessarily a part of the cooperative process toward 
mitigation of the evils of the traffic and the ultimate solu- 
tion of the problem. 


‘THE OBJECTIVE 


Our objective, as churches and groups of Christian tem- 


‘perance advocates, is nothing less than the solution of the 


alcohol problem. Our educational processes must be put to 
the test to ascertain not only what the solution of the prob- 
lem involves, but what steps are necessary and how those 
steps may supplement one another. All action,. including 
legislation and administration of laws affecting the traffic, 
are necessarily the products of long, slow processes in which 
Christian education must play the major part. 

Abraham Lincoln uttered a profound truth, which the 
church and all social agencies should keep constantly in 
mind, when he said: “With public sentiment, nothing can 
fail; without it, nothing can succeed. Consequently, he who 
molds public sentiment goes deeper than he who enacts 
statutes or promises decisions. He.makes statutes and deci- 
sions possible or impossible to be executed.” 

If Lincoln’s words mean anything, they certainly mean 
that, in any political subdivision, progress in governmental 
action dealing with this social problem should go forward 
only as rapidly as may be reasonably indicated. by an en- 
lightened public opinion and a quickened civic conscience. 
In all this procedure the Christian church with its auxilia- 
ries and agencies has definite obligations. 


THE QUEST FoR TRUTH 


The processes of education do not belong alone to the 
school room or to religious study groups. In fact, they 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Annual Meetings of the 


International Council 


res Annual Meetings of the International Council are 
scheduled for February 5-13, 1937. Meetings of com- 
mittees; sessions of professional advisory sections; and 
gatherings of general bodies, such as the Educational Com- 
mission, the Board of Trustees, and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the International Council, will be featured dur- 
ing this period as usual. In addition, three special features 
will be provided this year. 

The general messages to joint sessions of the professional 
advisory sections will be. given by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, 
who will speak on Monday, February 8, and Professor 
Hornell Hart, of Hartford Theological Seminary, who 
will speak on Tuesday and Wednesday. Dr. Jones is widely 
known as a world Christian. He has just completed a tour 
of the United States as leader of the team of special speakers 
of the National Preaching Mission. Dr. Hart has written 
and lectured especially in regard to the demands of our 
present social order upon personal Christian living. These 
two leaders will speak on “Christian Educators in a Time 
of Crisis.” 

On Monday and Tuesday a special conference on char- 
acter building in non-church groups will be held. A small 
group of twenty-five or thirty carefully selected leaders in 
public education, 4-H and other clubs, and similar fields 
will attend this conference. It will consider the spiritual 
values in such programs and their significance for Christian 
education. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, February 9 and 10, there 
will be a National Laymen’s Conference. This is being con- 
vened by the National Protestant Laymen’s Commission on 
Character Building. This commission is an agency of the 
International Council set up within the last two years for 
the development of “A United Protestant Movement for 
Reaching the Unreached.” The International Council has 
the cooperation of other national interdenominational coun- 
cils in the development of this movement. This National 
Laymen’s Conference is the first gathering of laymen called 
together nationally to consider the plans for this movement 
and its future development. It is expected that about three 
hundred men and women will attend. These are being 
selected by allocation to the member agencies of the Inter- 
national Council and to cooperating bodies. The Conference 
is not planned as a popular convention, but as a deliberative 
body of officially delegated representatives of the church. 

The Conference will be devoted exclusively to these three 
major questions: (1) What are the facts about the un- 
reached? (2) How can vital religious training be pro- 
vided for the unreached? (3) How can the united forces 
of the Protestant church be organized and directed to this 
unfinished task? 

The leaders of the Conference will be members of the 
National Protestant Laymen’s Commission supplemented by 
additional carefully selected lay men and women and pro- 
fessional leaders. Formal addresses will be limited. Infor- 
mal seminars or small group discussions of specific problems 
connected with reaching particular groups will be encour- 
aged under lay leadership with professional experts as re- 
source leaders. 

“The schedule for the Annual Meetings in detail is given 
on page 37 of this issue. 


Building Temperance in the Home 


By Joun R. Scorrorp* 


RESENT-day parents have a helpless feeling when 

they face the problem of their children’s attitude to- 

ward strong drink. Thirty years ago youth was in 
some measure shielded from this temptation by the legal 
restrictions as to the localities in which liquor could be 
sold, the physical difficulty of getting from dry to wet ter- 
ritory, and the prevailing social tradition that respectable 
people did not drink. All of these barriers between our 
young people and the use of alcoholic beverages have been 
swept away. Our boys and girls are destined to grow up 
in a world where intoxicating drinks are readily available 
and freely used by people of good social standing. We can- 
not escape from this situation. 

Most parents are aware that the traditional methods of 
temperance instruction will not work today. The physiolo- 
gies which I studied as a boy in the public schools of Chi- 
cago traced every disease of the human animal to the use of 
alcohol. Even in those days this was a bit funny; such spe- 
cial pleading in the name of science would be greeted with 
uproarious mirth in the present age of sophistication. I was 
taught that anyone who “drank” was a dangerous char- 
acter. The presence of a lot of empty beer bottles in a fish- 
ing camp to which my father took me inspired me with 
a self-righteous desire to run home. The present genera- 
tion cannot be shocked in any such fashion. 

Many of us question the value of direct indoctrination in 
such a matter as the use of alcoholic beverages. To talk 
about problems attracts attention to them. “But how will 
our boys and girls find out about the evils of alcohol if we 
do not tell them?” some reader of the older generation is 
asking. Why not let them use their eyes? Any child can see 
that a drunk person is a disgusting sight. We don’t need 
to tell them that. Nor do we need to expatiate at great 
length on what happens when someone who has been drink- 
ing undertakes to drive an automobile. They will hear about 
that, too. In such matters it is far better for them to make 
up their own minds in the light of the evidence rather than 
to have us endeavor to impose our views upon them. Un- 
fortunately, our sons and daughters are doomed to have 
ample opportunity to make up their own minds on this 
subject. 

Because the direct attack upon the problem of temperance 
seems largely futile, it does not follow that there is noth- 
ing which we can do about it. This is an area where a 
subtle approach is far more apt to succeed than an obvious 
assault. 

In this field I am not speaking as a theorist. We have 
three children, aged twenty-three, twenty, and fifteen. They 


have grown up in the city of Cleveland and in a suburb. 


of New York. They have attended Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, the University of Chicago, and Dartmouth College. 
We know that they have had abundant opportunities to 
imbibe strong drink; as yet none of’the three has been 
seriously tempted to take up the use of liquor as a habit. For 
our apparent success in meeting this problem we can find 
three causes. 


* Editorial Secretary, Commission on Missions of the General Council 
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The most obvious of these is our personal example. Our 
children seem to have a tolerably good opinion of their 
parents; at least they are more likely to follow our pattern 
of conduct than to revolt against it. They are favorably 
disposed toward the established traditions of the family. One 
of these is abstinence from strong drink. We are not the 
sort who boast that we “have never tasted a single drop,” 
but the children know that such indulgences make no ap- 
peal to us. In our family we simply are not interested in 
such things. We are neither envious of those who have no 
scruples against drinking, nor are we scandalized by their 
practices. Such matters are simply ignored. We do not 
talk about them, largely because the world is full of much 
more interesting topics of conversation. On the more posi- 
tive side, we aim to lead the sort of life in which there is 
no room for a non-essential liability such as liquor. We have 
other uses for both our time and money. The result is that 
our children do not feel that they are missing anything of 
importance when they follow our example and pass it by: 

We have made a second approach to this problem by 
cultivating an attitude of personal independence toward so- 
cial customs. Too many people feel themselves under a com- 
pulsion to do exactly as those about them are doing. When 
drinking was in social disfavor they abstained; mow that 
“everybody is doing it” they follow the crowd. We have 
never been in that group. As a family we are non-conform- 
ists. At the polls we vote our convictions—and rarely ride 
on the political band-wagon. We do not follow the crowd 
to the golf course. Although we have no-theoretical objec- 
tion to cards, we find bridge a terrible bore. We set our 
own standard of conduct and adhere to it regardless of 
what the neighbors think of it—and there are some family 
practices which disturb them. Our children have accepted 
this attitude with increasing pride as they have grown older. 
The oldest child was almost pharisaical in her disdain of her 
playmates who read trashy books. The next one once said, 
“Daddy, why don’t you vote for . . . so you can say, ‘I 
helped elect him’?” but he soon adopted an independent 
political attitude for himself. The result of this training is 
that our children feel no compulsion whatever to accept the 
standards of the crowd. They rather enjoy the distinction 
of standing alone. It is one way of setting one’s self apart 
from the common herd. This has its dangers, but it has 
kept our young people from being swept along on the cur- 
rent tide toward the use of liquor. As the Dartmouth stu- 
dent puts it, “Not drinking is a sign of strength and people 
respect you for it.” Parents need to remember that it is 
not fair to expect their children to conform to social cus- 
tom at every point and at the same time refuse to drink. 
The wider our arc of non-conformity the easier is it to ab- 
stain at this particular point. 

A third reason why our children have not taken up drink- 
ing is that they have felt no need for it. One motive which 
leads young people to drink—and smoke—is the endeavor 
to demonstrate to their parents that they are “grown up.” 
We have sought to avoid this situation by putting all the re- 
sponsibility which they would take upon our young people at 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Children and Beverage Alcohol 


By Mary E. SKINNER* 


IQUOR is a menace to the life, health, happiness, 
and character of children.’’ This statement can be 
verified by any person who will identify himself with 

the life of a child in the average city of America over a 
period of weeks or months. The purpose of this article is 
to discuss specifically some of the difficulties children are 
having because of their daily contacts with liquor and to 
suggest ways whereby parents and teachers may help them 
to develop Christian ideas and attitudes toward it and to- 
ward people who make, buy, sell, or drink it. 

Advertisements of beverage alcohol in its various forms 
are too numerous to recount here. Many of the best maga- 
zines advertise whisky, and some have used beautiful color 
prints for this purpose. Many of the newspapers that come 
into our homes carry liquor advertisements regularly. Plac- 
ards in stores and on billboards are colorful and tend to 
make drinking attractive. Liquor advertisements come over 
the radio, often sandwiched in between attractive features. 
Liquor stores are places of light, color, and sound which 
call upon children and all other people to stop, look, and 
listen. 

Children frequently see people buying, selling, and drink- 
ing liquor. A junior boy watches with curiosity an intoxi- 
cated man staggering down the street and does not always 
know what it is that has made him sick. Far too many 
movies which children see have drinking scenes or use 
liquor in such a way that they convey the idea that “every- 
body drinks.’ As a result of what they see and hear, it is 
true that children sometimes turn away in disgust, but some- 
times also in their own play they “act funny like a drunk 
man.” One junior boy is making a collection of whisky 
bottles! Another made a house model containing a bar which 
won a prize at a hobby fair. 

Along with what they see, children hear boastful claims 
about liquor. A man whom they love and admire will say 
in their presence, “It’s good for you,” “It makes you feel 
better,” “It saved my life.” They also hear people joking 
about how much they can drink, or laughing about the 
plight of a companion who was “stewed.” 

Preceding local elections, children sometimes hear adults 
talking about candidates, saying, ‘“He’s a wet,” or “He’s a 
dry,” and they often “take sides” in childlike imitation of 
adult conduct without really understanding the issue in- 
volved. 

In addition to these experiences, children see, hear about, 
and sometimes experience accidents due to intoxicated driv- 
ers; they hear about people losing their jobs because of 
drinking. Furthermore, some children experience hunger, 
neglect, and want because the wage-earner’s pay is spent 
for liquor. 

One does not need to multiply specific illustrations veri- 
fying the fact that beverage alcohol in various forms is 
touching the lives of children and influencing their ideas, 
attitudes, and conduct. It is an unalterable law of life that 
children are learning when nobody is consciously teach- 
ing, and that the ideas they pick up seem to be among the 
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most lasting. It-is evident, therefore, that if we do nothing 
at all about it, our children are probably forming the idea 
that liquor is good, that it is good for you, that everybody 
drinks, and that those who think it is harmful are ignorant 
or out-of-date. 

We are aware, however, that children are having an- 
other type of experience with alcohol from which they can 
learn that it has some good uses outside of the body. They 
know that when one is vaccinated, alcohol is sometimes 
rubbed on the arm as a disinfectant; that a temperature 
thermometer is sterilized with alcohol before each use; that 
sick people are made more comfortable by an alcohol rub. 
They see or hear about “specimens” being preserved in 
alcohol, and they are frequently present when a car radia- 
tor is filled with alcohol to prevent freezing. 

Their experiences, observations, and personal contacts 
with beverage alcohol, which we know to be harmful, and 
with the uses of alcohol outside of the body, some of which 
we know to be good, create for growing children a con- 
fused situation. The attitude and conduct of the persons 
nearest to them (parents, friends, public school teachers, 
and church school teachers) is a most important factor in 
helping children develop right attitudes toward this and 
many other problems which make life complex and perplex- 
ing for them. The following material and procedures have 
been gathered from the observation and experience of a 
large number of people who are giving thought to this 
page 

. We must become informed in order that -we may have 
eee. to think with” and be accurate in our discussions with 
the children. At school they are learning to use many sources 
of information to verify judgments and opinions. The fol- 
lowing non-technical material about alcohol might well be 
in every home and made available to every worker with 
children in the church or public school. 

Answers to Alcohol, by Caldwell. A pamphlet containing 
an account of children’s interviews with a chemist, a doctor, 
an insurance man, a traffic officer, a business man, a factory 
manager, a railroad man, an air pilot, and an athletic coach. 
For the browsing table or for use in the home. Published 
by L. H. Caldwell, Wichita, Kansas. Price 20 cents. 

Keeping Our Balance, by Taylor. An eighty-page pam- 
phlet, non-technical, readable, and not too difficult for older 


juniors or intermediates. Published by Cokesbury Ee 
Nashville, Tennessee. Price 25 cents. 


2. Let us use every incidental opportunity to help chil- 
dren know that people who make money out of the sale of 
alcohol are apt to make false statements in order to get 
more people to buy it. In other words, disillusion them by 
calm, impersonal, but accurate discussion of advertisements 
which they see and hear. 

3. Use every incidental opportunity to help them know 
that it is the alcohol in beer, wine, whisky, and gin that 
makes it harmful and that makes it different from lemonade, 
grape juice, and orange juice. Junior children, as the result 
of interesting investigation, can find out how alcohol is 
formed and can without difficulty recognize the names of 
the harmless and the harmful drinks. 


(Continued on page 40) 


Y outh Sets the Stage for Alcohol Education 


By Tuomas ALFRED Tripp* 


hour on the highways, religious teachers are again be- 

coming interested in the liquor problem. Temperance 
education which prevailed in the church a generation ago 
was quite generally dropped with the coming of Prohibition 
and a campaign for “law enforcement” was substituted. 
Now a program of alcohol education is being developed in 
the departments of young people’s work of the denomina- 
tions and other religious agencies. Church school leaders 
and pastors are casting about for a way to meet the present 
liquor problem. 

Sound religious education requires for every problem an 
approach that takes account of the thinking of those to be 
taught. Therefore, it is a timely question to ask, What is 
the mind of church youth on the liquor problem? The 
answer to this question is not easy to discover, but there 
are certain dominant facts on the subject which are evident 
to those who have been closely related to young people in 
local and inter-church groups for the past few years. One 
case will illustrate something of the task which the religious 
teacher faces. 

This rather typical situation was a course on the liquor 
problem in a summer conference. The students in this camp 
were high school and college girls, mainly from the ordi- 
nary “mill run” of Protestant churches of New England, 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

The course in “Helping to Solve the Liquor Problem,” 
as it was called, was one of nine in a general seminar on 
“Christian Youth Building a New World.” At the out- 
set, no student elected the liquor group, although the other 
eight courses on economic issues, marital problems, peace, 
personal religion, et cetera, were all very popular. It was 
only through an appeal to camp loyalty that a mere dozen 
of the nearly 150 girls reluctantly switched to the liquor 
group. Since the names of instructors for the respective 
courses were not known to the students, their choice was 
on the basis of subjects. They did not choose to discuss 
liquor. ‘ 

It was difficult to get the course started because the stu- 
dents hesitated to declare their opinions with complete 
frankness. A confidential inquiry showed that seven of the 
twelve girls drank under certain conditions, while only one 
would be willing to sign a total abstinence pledge. After 
several sessions, an atmosphere of frankness was created and 
the course became a fair success. It seems that the dogmatic 
attitude of both “drys” and “wets” and the political wran- 
gling about liquor issues have caused many young persons to 
lose interest in the subject. 

A survey of the whole seminar revealed the fact that 
out of the 142 members who expressed themselves, 30 drink 
under certain conditions, while 112 do not do so under any 
circumstances. Six girls answered that they drink when they 
“desire,” 19 drink in their own homes, 24 in a friend’s 
home, and 8 in public places. 

With regard to the drinking habits of others, 7 of the 
142 students expressed themselves as approving and 49 
as disapproving. Fifty-two answered this point by stating 


|: THESE days when “death begins at 40” miles an 
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that they “considered drinking a personal matter” for oth- 
ers. The replies showed that the 30 young people in the 
camp who drink indulge in light wines and beer, in the main, 
although a few use any kind of liquor. 

It is to be remembered that the students in these camps 
are usually those sent there by their respective Sunday 
schools, young people’s societies, and churches because they 
are outstandingly active and, evidently, prospective Christian 
leaders. That over 21 per cent of such a select group of 
church youth should drink under certain circumstances may 
well disturb many adult leaders, but it is a fact which they 
must face. 

Too much must not be inferred from this one situation, 
but it accords fairly well with other observations. However, 
the picture is not so bad. Most of these students do not 
use alcoholic beverages at all, and none of those who do 
drink do so to excess. But the fact remains that slightly more 
than one-fifth do drink on occasion and many of the athers 
are tolerant or indifferent about the problem. Such facts, if 
true generally, suggest that before the alcohol problem can 
be solved a new approach must be made to the mind of 
youth. 

There are many issues within the liquor problem which 
complicate the situation for young people. Certain social 
pressures react for or against the use of alcohol, Family and 
social customs have much to do with it. “Some people con- 
sider the offer of a drink a real mark of hospitality. What 
am I going to do if my hostess offers me a drink in her 
own home?” i 

“T go around with a group of young people who drink,” 
said a young choir singer. ““They are our best young people 
and I like them. Shall I refuse to drink and run the risk 
of losing my friends?” 

“My father brings home liquor on holidays, birthdays, 
and other special occasions,” commented a college profes- 
sor’s daughter. “I drink with my family, of course. I see 
no conflict with my Christian ideals in this.”” These are a 
few typical expressions from those who drink. They sug- 
gest some of the issues behind the liquor issue. 

Non-drinkers in the group countered with such questions 
as the following: Can a Christian drink? Are the values 
of mutual respect between hostess and guest of greater im- 
portance than the benefits of refraining from drink? Will 
not our friends respect us if we do not drink? 


To drink or not to drink is not a lively issue with many . 


young people according to this study. “I go with a-set that 
drinks when they want to, but I don’t take liquor because 
I don’t like it,” said a young Sunday school teacher. “Some 
members of our group may not eat cabbage for the same 
reason. Why should they?” Her poise and wholesome man- 
ner made it easy to see how naturally her group would 
allow her to do as she wished. 

Church youth is apparently interested, therefore, but not 
excited about the liquor problem. It wants to know the 
facts. How extensive is the liquor traffic and what is its 
social and economic significance? How many people are 
employed in the business? Are any unemployed because of 

“(Continued on page 36) 
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New Ways of Teaching Temperance 
to Young People 


By Roy E. DickEerson* 


N present-day efforts to teach temperance we need to 
take a leaf out of the book of tactics of the liquor traf- 
fic. We should make, as it does, a thoroughly skillful 

use of psychological principles. 

A good illustration is to be found in a slogan recently 
spread upon the billboards. “The gin that lifts you up and 
never lets you down.” Here is an example of a clever appeal 
to the universal human desire for a fuller life. To be lifted 
up! That carries many an implication of experiences which 
every normal person would enjoy. There is a suggestion of 
something that cheers and thrills one and increases the sat- 
isfaction in life. Never to be let down! Well, who wants 
to be let down any time? If we could be lifted up and 
never let down, how fine that would be. 

It is this persistent association of drinking with things 
that we consciously or unconsciously desire which is the 
strength of liquor propaganda. Notice the constant use of 
this strategy. In a single issue of a popular magazine, I find 
drinking associated with the following: ruddy cheeks of old 
men, beautiful sterling silver and exquisite cut glass, at- 
tractive women, athletic vigor, comfort in hot weather, the 
“character that enabled Columbus to hold the loyalty of his 
crew,” roses, abounding health, gold medals. 

There is no natural connection between alcohol and any 
of these things. In fact it is unscientific to say that gin lifts 
you up and never lets you down, or to imply that health, 
masculine vigor, or feminine charm are in any way the 
product of or furthered by drinking. Yet psychological prin- 
ciples are used skillfully to create the feeling that grossly 
unscientific implications are actual facts. Christian workers 
need to be just as adept in teaching temperance. Fortunately, 
they may do so without distorting facts in any of the ways 
resorted to quite unscrupulously by the liquor industry. 

Part of the success of newer methods of teaching tem- 
perance will consist in our ability to associate abstinence 
with things that youth consciously or unconsciously craves 
and to do so just as effectively as the liquor interests seek to 
connect drinking with such things. In other words, we must 
teach facts and tie them up with strongly emotionalized 
motives. Our concern must be primarily with the feeling 
tones associated with the facts. The underlying strategy of 
any new teaching methods must be to cause young people 
to feel strongly that abstinence makes for certain keen sat- 
isfactions and the fulfilment of powerful conscious or uncon- 
scious desires. 

There are some four or five such satisfactions and de- 
sires that I have especially in mind: (1) the intense interest 
in one’s own well-being; (2) the desire to win the approval 
of persons of recognized integrity; (3) the craving for 
independence in the sense of being free from external con- 


trols; (4) the satisfactions of being able in some degree to 


serve the highest needs of others; and 


(5) the natural 
pride in leadership. : 
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To all of these, abstinence can be constructively related 
emotionally. For example, far too little good psychological 
use has been made of the fact that alcohol is a poisonous 
drug. The word “poison” has many dangerous connotations 
in the thinking of every young person. Their natural in- 
terest in their own well-being makes them react with a nor- 
mally strong emotion against taking anything that is poison- 
ous. The consistent, dispassionate association of alcohol with 
poisoning is not only scientific, but also good strategy psy- 
chologically. 

Perhaps the most effective method of doing this that has 
come to my attention was a talk by a young pathologist from 
a large city hospital. He spoke as a scientist and illustrated 
his discussion by a number of specimens. They included 
a section of a liver in which could be seen plainly the poison- 
ous effect of alcohol upon its cells. Their destruction and 
replacement by scar tissue was quite evident. Other speci- 
mens illustrated the weakening and final rupture of the 
great artery leading from the heart and the damage to kid- 
neys and other organs. There was no need for exhortation. 
The facts were graphic enough to speak eloquently for them- 
selves. And the unanimous reaction of those who listened 
to that young pathologist was that they preferred not to 
take even small doses of a habit-forming poison capable 
of carrying one into drinking habits so dangerous to one’s 
well-being. 

What more effective way could one teach temperance? 
Why not arrange for such a talk and demonstration in the 
church or for a visit by the group to a hospital or laboratory 
for that purpose? 


Wie apart from this appeal to the normally strong 
interest in one’s own well-being, there are other very 
important tactics in approaching temperance education. Far 
too little skillful emphasis has been placed upon the power 
of alcohol to make one appear at a disadvantage and there- 
fore to cause him to suffer in the good opinion of others. 
A self-respecting youth shrinks from making himself or 
herself silly, foolish, uncouth, or offensive in the sight of 
people of good taste. Drinking can and often does make one 
loud-mouthed, over-talkative, vulgar, obscene, unsteady, 
foul breathed, or otherwise objectionable to others. 

Temperance education should make much of this ugly 
fact and of one other important related fact. One of the 
properties of the drug we call alcohol is the power to reduce 
a user to the level of not caring whether he is well thought 
of. The disintegrating effect upon personality in this and 
other ways is perhaps even more important than the bodily 
effects of alcoholic poisoning. Among the new materials we 
need are movies treating the drinker not at any possible 
humorous stage, but as the too intimate, noisy, obnoxious 
disorganized personality he often is. 

Limitations of space preclude further illustrations of deal- 
ing with the satisfactions and desires we have been con- 
sidering. I have illustrated elsewhere the psychology of other 
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approaches and will refer the interested reader to that ma- 
terial later. 

In addition to these methods, modern temperance educa- 
tion should make an extensive use of the new insights into 
mental hygiene. Youth should understand clearly the sig- 
nificance of facing reality, different ways of fleeing from 
it, and the dangers involved. The matter is important be- 
cause drinking is so often a flight from reality, by using a 
drug to change its appearance temporarily. Some of the 
most effective temperance education, including the psychic 
changes in the disorganized personality of alcoholics, can 
be integrated into a course on “Understanding Myself.” It 
could be built around such a book as Discovering Ourselves 
by Strecker and Apfel or the series of articles which ap- 
peared recently in the church school publications of many 
denominations in a department entitled ‘““This Business of 
Living,” under the heading suggested for this course.* The 
additional material necessary in discussing the psychic ef- 
fects of alcohol may be secured through the National Com- 
mittee on Mental Hygiene, 50 West 50th Street, New York 
City. 

This kind of approach is especially valuable to young 
people because it affords so much practical knowledge about 
their own nature and how to deal with themselves and 
others. Among other things, it will give young people that 
insight into the psychology of ridicule that will enable them 
to withstand the jibes so often drawn out by refusing to 
drink. On the surface, such ridicule seems to express a 
genuine lack of respect; but it is commonly quite the con- 
trary—an unconscious sign of admiration and respect. 

The psychology of the situation is plain. Many a drinker 
feels inferior to the non-drinker. That means that he has re- 
spect for what he views as superior powers of self-control. 
But the inferiority feeling is uncomfortable. So the drinker 
frequently seeks to escape it by ridicule. That is an attempt 
to discredit the behavior (abstinence) which causes the in- 
feriority feeling. The drinker’s ridicule, therefore, is not 
what it seems to be. It reflects genuine respect for the very 
behavior it seems to belittle. The drinker who has no re- 
spect for the non-drinker does not feel superior to him and 
consequently is not driven by an inferiority feeling to ridi- 
cule. The youth who understands the psychology of ridi- 
cule will be greatly fortified against it. 

Another new and highly effective method of teaching 
temperance has been opened up by the development of the 
panel discussion technique. In essence, it provides for an in- 
formal discussion of a question by a group of well-informed 
persons. It is somewhat like a fireside discussion among a 
few friends while others listen and make ready to join in 
later. It is not a debate procedure and may be used to draw 
out from a group in substantial agreement the reasons for 
their position. 

In a recently issued booklet, I have given complete in- 
structions for the organization of a panel and have included 
much of the source material and a specimen of the discus- 
sion itself.2 A group of five to seven young people could 
prepare themselves to put on a panel discussion before many 
different young people’s societies or kindred organizations 
in the course of a year. Their work would be a new and 
interesting variation of the old deputation techniques. 
~ 4 See, for example, The Classmate, especially the issues of August 22 
to September 26, 1936. 

2““What's The Difference ?”’ published by Allied Youth (25c), National 
Education Association Building, Washington, D.C. This is the booklet 


referred to earlier in which I have illustrated rather fully the psychological 
approaches there being discussed. 
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No small part of temperance education, broadly con-— 


ceived, consists in teaching young people that it is pos- 


sible to have good times in terms of wholesome fun, thrills, 
and adventure without the use of liquor. One of the most 
successful demonstrations which has been made of this pos- 
sibility is found in the Detroit “Posts” of Allied Youth. 


There, and elsewhere, including many units organized in 
high schools, hundreds of young people have associated 
themselves together in units which carry on thoroughly sat- 
isfying social activities as part of a total program including 
temperance education. One interesting feature of these Posts 
is that active membership is limited to those committed to 
abstinence, but those who are not yet ready to go that far 
may be admitted on an associated membership, expressing 
simply an interest in further study of the effects of alcohol 
on the individual and on society. 


Ge ee Te a ee 


Among the program projects of Allied Youth is the 


so-called “Show Me Tours.” They consist of trips by young 
people under seasoned leaders to study at first hand some 


of the factors in the alcohol problem. Visits to a jail, juve-_ 
nile court, orphan’s home, detention home, domestic rela- — 


tions court, and kindred places are in order. The best results 
from such trips are possible only when young people have 
been prepared by advance study to ask questions to the 
point and observe intelligently. A request addressed-to Al- 
lied Youth, National Education Association Building, 
Washington, D.C., will bring full information about the 


“Post” program, the “Show Me Tours,” and other proj- 


ects and materials, such as the Program Planning Bulletin, 
developed by this organization. Among them is a notable 
service which is being widely utilized by the public school 
system. 


vaedeae 


/ Nee from these there are, I believe, possibilities in a — 


project which I do not recall having seen suggested else- © 
where. A group of young people might find it interesting — 
and valuable to study newspaper, magazine, and radio — 
liquor advertising for the sake of evaluating its accuracy and © 
protesting to publishers and others against the false infer- ~ 


ences, untrue statements, and distortion of facts which © 
abound in such advertising. Such a project not only has — 
educational possibilities, but could exert a very significant — 
influence upon advertising. If, for example, a lot of letters — 
about the misleading character of liquor ads began to de-— 


scend upon publishers, they would be greatly impressed. 


In all these newer approaches to temperance education, — 
one principle certainly must be observed. The materials — 


used and speeches made must be strictly scientific and ju- 
dicial in spirit. Youth is quick to distrust and turn away 
from the printed or spoken word which will not stand the 
acid test of scientific analysis or which gives the impression 
of being highly colored with bias. : 

In my judgment, a large part of the temperance material 
of today is robbed of much of its effectiveness by being 
worded in language that displays an intolerant spirit and an 
over emotional reaction. Youth demands the facts in a mat- 
ter-of-fact presentation for consideration. We need not 
fear this approach. The facts are persuasive indeed if they 
are well marshalled. And they are capable of making a 


strong appeal to the emotions. One does not have to resort 


to highly colored language or “‘sob-sister” tactics to teach 
temperance. The facts are enough in themselves to touch 
youthful lives with all the power inherent in the personal 
and social tragedies they involve. 
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Where People Are 
A Report of an Effort at Cooperative 


Sermon and Program Planning 


By Roy A. Burkuarr* 


OR a long time I had dreamed of being a pastor. After 

thirteen years of field work, I broke away from “hit 

and run” supervision and service. At last I had a church 
of my own. No traditions blocked me; the people were eager 
to do things; the gates were swung wide open for the new 
minister. Where should I begin? 

The church serves three villages, all of them suburbs of 
Columbus. It supports and supervises weekday schools of 
religion in the three grade schools, reaching ninety-eight 
per cent of the children. The church equipment is all one 
could hope for. There was an unusually good choir of sev- 
enty-five voices. There was a great array of church or- 
ganizations. 

Obviously, a minister must begin where his people are. 
Any program of education must begin with people’s modes 
of thinking, their prejudices, their likes and dislikes. This 
may mean that the educator must start far behind his present 
status, but unless he can pay the price of leading people from 
where they are to where they ought to go, he does not 
deserve to be called a pastor, let alone an educator. Further- 
more, all of us may well rethink our positions. That is why 
creative education has such a mutual value to the leader and 
his group. 

Perhaps the things I did during my first year as pastor 
will seem obvious to older ministers. They may be suggestive 
to those who are younger. At any rate, here are some steps 
which proved helpful. 

1. We started cumulative records of each family, includ- 
ing those in the church membership and those who, because 
of having children in the church school, were prospective 
members. Records of visits, special problems, church atti- 
tudes, and financial support are kept in these files. These 
records will have increasing value to us and to future minis- 
ters. This process led us immediately to analyze our mem- 
bership. We saw that of our six hundred and sixty families, 
three hundred and eighteen had children in the grades 
under high school. We saw the small number of the entire 
membership who were over sixty years of age. We were 
amazed to discover the large percentage of professional and 
business people. 

2. A second step was to meet with the various organiza- 
tions to discover their purposes and programs. We met with 
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them separately. Efforts were made to increase the effec- 
tiveness of each group, but, at the same time, we formed 
a committee on program and policy made up of the chair- 
man or president of each group in the church. The first 
meeting of this committee revealed-much overlapping. Soon 
this group began to plan some things together and then 
separate programs were planned in light of what all were 
doing. Parallel with this step was another which had great 
bearing upon it and which proved to be worth while. It 
was as follows. 

3. On the third Sunday after I arrived, we distributed 
a questionnaire in the morning service. It sounds shocking, 
of course. But remember that the people, excepting the 
twenty-seven professors who are in the membership, are 
not harassed with questionnaires. To them it was a novelty 
and it provided a chance to share with their minister in 
building the church program, including the sermon themes. 
The questionnaire was very simple. The members of the 
congregation were asked to take it home and fill it out at 
the dinner table that noon, giving all members of the family 
a share in the undertaking. We. were overwhelmed with the 
result. There were five hundred and two persons in the 
service that morning, of whom one hundred and ninety-four 
were of high school age or younger. In the questionnaires 
and letters that came back, three hundred and ninety-seven 
persons, old and young, shared. 

This is the questionnaire which was used. 


Hetp Buitp THE ProcraAM oF YOUR CHURCH 
Your minister is eager to have you help build a program for: 
this church which will meet your needs and the needs of this 
community. You cannot be too frank. He wants to know how 
you feel. This is our common task and each of us must take 
our place. 
1. What emphasis would you like in the sermons? 


(GH) pooh ode d Sob anD ome is oe Hoebs Goes oboe oC mma nh Gotar, 
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2..What activities would you like to have in the church pro- 
gram which are not now being provided? 


(i) Cad aqqb npr 26 on. cdrerinostc > io Dp ubods COL Ono Daa 
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3. What other suggestions would you like to make to 
the minister? 


Ua LN) i a 9: Non Ca MEE GLO lel Sede (elle ele 6) ohn Up, 09,6 018.0 © Ce 0 © 0 8 © Oe 
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The returns were most revealing and helpful. That ques- 
tionnaire did more than anything else to guide us in making 
a beginning. For example, we were warned to “go slow” 
on social issues, and yet a large number of the returns 
urged us to help the people think through the puzzles of 
our present turbulent age. It is true that many wanted com- 
fort and escape, and let us not be too sure that religion 
should never provide a refuge for people, but there were 
many who asked for strength and understanding and a 
philosophy that will sustain. In seventy-six of the returns, 
there were requests for help in understanding modern life 
and for assistance in solving personal problems. In twenty- 
nine, there were requests for sermons on world peace and 
world understanding. In eighty-one of the returns, there 
were requests for help to parents in the business of home 
making. In eighty-nine papers, there was a request for more 
activities for children and young people. Of course, there 
were many values which cannot be reported in this brief 
account. 

A number of our activities have been the direct result 
of these returns. In the fall we held a series of six Wednes- 
day night meetings on ‘“‘Parents and Their Children.” The 


average attendance at those meetings was one hundred and 


seventy-two. Our young people’s work has grown rapidly, 
which indicates that the parents are cooperating. In four 
months we had an average of over three hundred young 
people in the church on Sunday night, meeting in three 
groups. Later, a fourth group, for those out of college, was 
organized. They are all doing significant work. 

The returns indicated an interest in arts and crafts. Con- 
sequently, we held a series of Wednesday night meetings 
last March for adults, offering twenty different art and 
craft groups. This was climaxed by a hobby show in the 
parish house. It did much to stimulate interest in creative 
leisure. This-was followed up during the fall with an art 
and craft school for children. The school was held in the 
parish house on Saturday mornings. The response was good 
and proved again that the returns from the questionnaires 
were truly indicative of conscious needs of our people. In 
the fall of 1936 we launched a through-the-week program 
which provides guidance in thirty-two different kinds of 
creative leisure. From 1,000 to 1,400 persons participate in 
this program each week. 

Many suggestions in the returns had-to do with needed 
changes in our church school. This is a slow process, but, 
nevertheless, we secured information which it might other- 
wise have taken us three or four years to discover. . 

4. Another step has involved the matter of getting ac- 
quainted with individual members. All calling is done by 
engagement. The church secretary prepares a list of calls 
and makes the engagements. Thus time is not lost in going 
places and finding no one at home. Sunday afternoon teas at 
the manse have provided interesting opportunities for getting 
acquainted. We also have a regular time for interviews at 
the church office. People have been eager to take advantage 
of this time for personal conferences. 
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We are working on another plan which has many pos- 
sibilities. That is, luncheons with the men of the church. 
We have organized them into small groups of six to eight 


who can get together conveniently. This provides an ex-- 


cellent opportunity to get acquainted ; to discuss social ques- 
tions where the men can express their views; and to get 
them thinking on many questions. Individual luncheons are 
arranged with those indifferent to the church and to re- 
ligion. 

Another element in the visiting program is important. 
Previous to the election of officers and the appointment of 
committees last April, we gave two weeks’ time to visiting 
those who were being nominated for offices. 

5. A fifth step in discovering where our people are was 
to get acquainted with the community. We are fortunate in 
having the superintendents of both school systems in the 
church community on our Board of Deacons. But we wanted 
to get acquainted with the school teachers. This took time, 
but it did much to help us to know and to understand 
families and their children. It brought us close also to those 


who are our co-workers in the community. It is a procedure ~ 


which can heartily be recommended to all ministers. 

We sought also to get acquainted with the editor of the 
Tri-Village News, and with the religious editors of the 
down-town papers. We have made acquaintance with the 
managers of the two movie houses in our villages. We had 
a worth-while conference with the officers of the local 
American Legion. 

These, then, are some of the steps whereby a "pastor may 
learn where his people are and may work with them in 
building a program. 


The Church and the Alcohol Problem 
(Continued from page 7) 


belong to all active life. Sane and constructive legislative, 
political, and governmental action are tremendous educative 
forces which, if properly directed, may become an important 
part of the vast work of education against alcoholism. This 
has been true in the past and it is likely to continue to be 
the rule until by necessarily slow degrees there shall evolve 
a new day in which this great evil of civilization and this 
challenging anti-social institution which we call the liquor 
traffic shall become only a memory of what free and en- 
lightened people once endured. When and how that may 
transpire depends largely upon Christian education, vision, 
and the constructive activities of the Christian church. 
The church must recognize and face the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth relative to the alcohol 
problem of today. If preconceived ideas are erroneous, the 
ascertaining of that fact and the changing of those ideas 
should be in perfect harmony with the basic purpose of 
those who seek the solution of the problem. If there are 
vital truths having to do with any phase of the problem 
which are not now known or understood, we should not 
only be willing but anxious to connect up with those truths. 
Moreover, if the theories we have held or now hold are 
fundamentally sound, there is nothing to lose but much 
to be gained by the most exacting inquiry and tests. The 
attitude of the church must be such as to insure recognition 
of and the pursuit of truth relative to this question, whence- 
soever that truth may come, howsoever it may emerge, by 
whomsoever it may be proclaimed, and withersoever it may 


lead. 
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Reaching the Mountain Tops 


— Suggestions for This Dear's Missionary Emphasis in 
the Children’s Division of the Church 


By Grace W. 


| ORKERS with children find themselves, this 

| year, somewhat to their dismay, confronted with 

a study of the Negro in America. Their dismay 

is not caused by the fact of the subject. It is rather a feeling 
of confusion and doubt as to values to be achieved. 

Confusion arises partly from the many points of view 
found in materials, varying from the portrayal of the antics 
of Nicodemus to serious attempts to enlist groups in active 
service for the Negro race. Where shall one lead one’s chil- 
dren? To what end and over what road? 

Compare the study to mountain climbing. Fhere are sev- 
eral peaks worthy of being scaled. But one must decide 
which to climb before the guide can lead one thither and 
give one the vision from its summit. 

There are three main peaks to which we may lead chil- 
dren. One is the improvement of race relations. A second 
is the sharing of religious values. A third sows the seed for 
the child to do his part, later, toward changing the Negro’s 
economic and other conditions. Which peak shall we climb, 
and to what heights lead the children, in any one unit of 
study ? 

But no matter which peak you choose, there are broad 
bases of the mountain range which underlie all. All heights 
are rooted in certain fundamentals forming a foundation for 
the outstanding mountain tops and common to them all. 
These lower approaches must be traveled by your children 
before they may attempt the heights. Muscles must be 
strengthened, loads of prejudice dropped, equipment made 
equal to the needs of the trip, endurance developed. 

Remember, too, the valley in which they live, and while 
you give them the thrill of an adventure, keep them from 
those delightful precipices of experience, so safe for them, 
but so alarming for their parents. 

Take a look at yourself. Your own attitudes toward the 
Negro may cause a child to see with jaundiced glasses. Col- 
ors may lose their brightness, sunshine look like dimness, 
possibilities of the future, like far horizons, be blotted out 
or shadowed. Even though, examining yourself, you doubt 
your fitness to lead; go forward, for your very determina- 
tion to guide children toward a Christian way of brother- 
hood with Negroes will temper your own soul. 

Questions about the child’s environment, training, and 
experience in connection with Negro people arise. One won- 
ders whether there are common roads which all children, 
north and south, east and west, may traverse; whether the 
approaches to the peaks are really the same for all. 

What fundamentals can we assert to be of common and 
vital value to every child? Could we agree that whatever 
peak it is advisable to attempt with one’s group, that over 
certain first stages all may climb together? Suppose we state 
these in terms of purposes for a course of study. 

First: To help the child to discover the inherent fineness 
of the Negro. Wait! Are you convinced of that yourself? 
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Or will it be like taking the children to find fairies in whose 
existence you do not believe? Or will you lead them un- 
willingly, with such a prejudiced mind that you distort 
their outlook? No, this is not a problem of north and south. 
A well-known town in Indiana requires that no Negro 
spend the night in the town; that no merchant sell to a 
Negro; that no food be given to a Negro within the city lim- 
its. A Negro may live and work there only when application 
shall have been made by his employer entitling him to a 
permit card, to be carried with him always, stating that he 
is so-and-so’s chauffeur, or cook. Yet a fair citizen of that 
fair city, a church member in good standing, complacently 
remarked that her town, thank God, had no race problem! 
Yes, a study of the Negro which does not have as one of 
its foundations to help the child to discover the inherent 
fineness of the Negro is built upen the sand. 

Second: To acquaint the child with the achievements of 
the Negro. Why bother? For the simple reason that the so- 
called scientific attitude which we engender in our children 
necessitates their being able to answer their environment’s 
most common challenge, “Prove it!’ They must have con- 
crete facts. They must experience enjoyment of music, must 
hear rich voices of Negro singers, must hear stories of 
Negro achievement. They must be equipped with authorita- 
tive information. There is never much question about that 
fundamental. It is the easiest one to get people to accept. 
So easy, that it becomes a charming by-path in which many 
groups are allowed to wander endlessly, never going higher. 

A third purpose—T 0 become acquainted with the hard- 
ships which Negroes face. “I question that!” comes the in- 
stant response. ““Why that? Children can do nothing about 
it.” Perhaps not. But just the same, when achievement is 
made in the face of such opposition as Negroes meet; when 
life is lived on a high plane in spite of bitter attempts to 
keep it low; when a race which is now American-born has 
its future to build, it is right that our children should see 
achievement against the slough from which it has arisen, and 
should appraise lack of achievement in the light of handi- 
caps. 

Fourth: To know of the desperate need of some Negro 
groups. Ah! This time it is a certain group of the Negro 
people themselves who object. Why introduce children who 
do not know them to the poverty and illiteracy and dirt and 
disease of those hardly worthy to be representative of the 
Negro race? Again we feel that if such conditions are to 
be changed they must be regarded as symptoms and not as 
inherent weaknesses. Society and the church must supply 
right environment and right relationship to God and man. 
One of the tasks of the church is to acquaint persons, even 
children, with such conditions as a challenge and a task, 
rather than as a sore spot to be hidden and stumbled upon. 
This point of view is fundamental to right attitudes to- 
ward the Negro. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Young Peoples Week 


By Frep 


HE total attendance at the young people’s services 

for Young People’s Week, February 12 to 19, 1933, 

was 1,320.” This sentence I have taken from the 
critique of our Young People’s Week program for 1933. 
It is no longer good form to reverence large numbers, but 
neither is it good judgment for a church to throw overboard 
any program that will attract in one week’s time a total at- 
tendance of 1,320 young people. We have, therefore, for a 
number of years, been having each winter a Young People’s 
Week. 

For us, Young People’s Week is really Religious Educa- 
tion Week. We have said that its purpose is a three-fold one. 
First, to dramatize for the entire church and the community 
the interests and activities of a fine group of young Chris- 
tians; second, to bring to all our young people, in the most 
effective possible way, the scope of a church’s entire pro- 
gram; and in the third place, to give the young people actual 
practice in doing the things that adult church leaders are 
required to do. 

Our plan has been an exceedingly simple one. In brief, 
it is for the young people to take over the work of the church 
for one week. Just as far as it is practicable, they carry out 
the entire program of the parish. 

To this end, they preach sermons, give addresses, lead in 
prayers, share in the work of the Woman’s Guild, make 
calls, lead worship services, teach Sunday school classes, lead 
Scout meetings, and direct all manner of church activities. 

That they may get the “feel” of church leadership, they 
attend regular meetings of the official boards of the church 
and conduct the business of bona fide agendas. They do the 
ushering and take the offering in the Sunday morning 
church service and, in general, do all the things that for the 
most part are otherwise reserved for persons “full of years.” 

One finds, in reviewing the schedules of seven years, that 
the details of the plan have varied considerably, but the 
general outline has been the same. Probably the most ef- 
fective way to illustrate how this week has been carried out 
is to take the schedule from a typical year. The following 
was the one used for our last Young People’s Week, Febru- 
ary 16-26, 1936. 

SuNpay, 6:30 P.M.—Union Young People’s Conference W or- 
ship Service 
Monpay, 4:00—Girl Scout Meeting 
4:30—Board of Trustees 
Turspay, 5:00—Board of Benevolence 
Woman's Guild 
WEDNESDAY, 7:45—Mid-W eek Service 
THurspay, 4:00—Brownie and Girl Scout Meetings 
Fripay, 4:45—Board of Religious Education 
7:00—Church-wide Young .People’s 
Basketball Game 
7:30—Boy Scout Meeting 
SATURDAY, 9:00-12:00 A.M—Junior High Boys’ Gym Pro- 
gram 
SUNDAY, 9:45—Young People Leading’ Departmental W or- 
ship Services and Teaching Sunday School 
Classes 
11:00—Morning Worship Service 
6:30—Christian Endeavor 
7:30—Tau Kappa Phi 
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It should be remembered that everything listed here was 
actually carried out under the leadership of young people. 
Until this year, we have provided opportunities for voca- 
tional conferences for young people, applications for which 
were made on form cards. We feel that the omission of the 
vocational conferences this last year was a mistake. Like- 
wise, this time we omitted having a children’s party on 
Saturday afternoon. This we feel was a mistake and we shall 
doubtless replace this item as part of the schedule for 1937. 
One year we began the Young People’s Week with an 
early morning communion service, at which one hundred 
and twenty-five were present. That service was replaced last 
year by a Union Young People’s Conference Worship 
Service. The concensus of opinion seems to be that in 1937 
we ought to have both the early morning communion service 
and the evening joint young people’s worship experience. 
Young People’s Week has come to be an accepted part 
of our program, and, as such, provision for it has come.to be 
a more or less routine matter. It has not, however, always 
been so. In the beginning, a few key young people were ap- 
proached with the idea of some such program. It im- 
mediately fired their imagination. Then the Board of Reli- 
gious Education was asked to consider the idea which was 
now presented as a recommendation of the young people. 
Finally, the Board of Deacons was asked to consider, the 
proposal and pass judgment on its possible value to the 
young people, to the adults, and to the church as a whole. 
A skeleton program was then drawn up and presented to: 
the Board of Trustees, the Standing Committee, the Wom- 
an’s Guild, the Boy Scouts, the young people’s depart- 
ments of the Sunday school, and the young people’s socie- 


ties. Each group was asked not only to give approval to’ 


the plan, but also to make constructive suggestions as to 
how the schedule might be carried out. All groups were 
unanimous in approval and enthusiastic in willingness to 
help promote such an activity. 

Since the second or third year of the Young People’s 
Week plan, the Board of Religious Education has annually 
authorized the appointment of a Young People’s Com- 
mittee consisting of young people and one representative of 
the board. This group has been considered the general com- 
mittee and has had power to make the plans and appoint 
sub-committees. Usually there is a committee in charge of 
each item of the week’s activities. 

Also in the latter years, we have had what amounts to 


an adjunct of Young People’s Week in our early fall Young © 


People’s Retreat during which thirty or forty of our young 
people and leaders plan the whole year’s program. During 
this retreat there naturally comes much consideration of and 
many suggestions for the mid-winter Young People’s Week. 

We have found that the Young People’s Week not only 
stimulates the interest of the young people, but of the adults 
as well. We believe that the appreciation of religious educa- 
tion in our church has been tremendously enhanced by our 
persistent use of this type of program. There now appears 
to be no question but that this observance has almost ar- 


rived at that blessed state of having become “a part of a 
New England church.” 
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Devotional Practices for 
Discouraged Teachers 


By Wiru1aM GrRIME* 


I 


RE you teaching because your friend is teaching, or 
because you feel sorry for the minister who has 
such a hard time getting teachers? Are you teaching 

because you’d rather teach than stay in the senior depart- 
ment, or are you being driven to teach by a stern sense of 
duty? If you are, you will get tired and your children will 
get tired of you, even though they may not tell you so. 

Try this: Go somewhere where you can gather in “the 
harvests of a quiet eye,” preferably in your own room or in 
some church. Recall how Jesus spent forty days of “worship- 
ful problem solving” after which he came from that wilder- 
ness with his mind clarified and ‘confident as to what his 
purposes should be. Then select the teacher you have es- 
teemed most and seek until you find what he or she was 
aiming at. Here resolve that those aims shall be yours. Try 
this not once, but several times, and see if it makes a 
difference in your attitudes. 

But you say, “I have never known a really inspiring 
teacher.” All right, take the following aims of one teacher 
and meditate upon them. If the first one does not interest 
you, just skip it until you come to one or two that do. 

1. To guide students to see democracy as a great unfin- 
ished task that needs to be changed if it is to progress from 
strength to strength. 

2. To help youth to think about managing their powers 
—personal charm, intelligence, skill, leadership, possessions 
. —-with the hands of love. 

3. To bring them to discern all forms of work contribut- 
ing to the development of personality as necessary, valuable, 
and religious. 

4. To awaken ambitions within them to build not sim- 
ply houses, but beautiful homes wherein unselfishness shall 
be cherished and practiced. 

5. To encourage them to make the venture of coming 
into the church to strengthen what is weak and fortify what 
is strong. 

6. To arouse the longing to face fearlessly all the prob- 
lems of sin as anything that hurts or dwarfs people. 

7. To lead them to the best sources of sex knowledge so 
that they will answer their children’s questions tactfully 
and truthfully. 

8. To give them opportunities to treat every personality 
as though it were sacred, knowing that only in this way 
can God’s family be realized on the earth. 

9. To bring them in touch with and to teach them how 
to use those life-changing spiritual resources that will make 
them behave well in such situations as making judgments, 
meeting temptations, settling choices, passing through the 
experiences of suffering and death, which situations in the 
last analysis they must pass through alone. 

10. To kindle the desire within them to search for the 
contributions that Christianity and the other religions have 
made and can make to civilization. 


* Rector, Saint Paul’s Episcopal Church, Great Neck, New York. 
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11. To give them a critical knowledge and love for the 
Bible that will liberate the desire to reproduce the best 
religious experience therein. 

12. To furnish young people with opportunities to de- 
velop a reverent mind, a growing prayer life, and a thrill- 
ing comradeship with Christ through whom they can best 
find “that unknown steersman whom we call God.” 

If, after further meditation, you have been persuaded that 
any or all of these aims ought to be yours, go and talk over 
your findings with your superintendent as to the best ways 
and means of achieving these objectives. The outcomes of 
your experience might call his attention to this method of 
“worshipful problem solving.” 


II 


Also, do you sometimes find that the material in the 
textbooks is not real to you and that you lack conviction 
in presenting it? Are you resentful because some other 
schools seem more progressive than yours? Do you fear that 
your students might ask you questions that you cannot 
answer? Do you find yourself teaching with a sense of in- 
adequacy that comes from inward strain? 

Try this: Before you begin to familiarize yourself with 
the content and method of your next lesson, use your imagi- 
nation and bring Christ very close to you. Now don’t be 
afraid here and say, “Oh, that’s just imagination.” But 
remember that the imagination has its respectable uses just 
as the logical processes of the mind have theirs. To use 
our imaginations to bring the historical Christ close to us 
is as legitimate as to think about one of his virtues. Then— 

Speak to him, thou, for he hears, and Spirit with Spirit 
can meet— 


Closer is he than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet. 


Yes, speak to him and say something like this: “Master, 
make a portion of this material so real to me that I shall 
keenly work to have it make a difference in the lives of my 
students.” Then listen to what he will say. Be sure you 
don’t give this up if nothing happens the first time. Some- 
thing will happen if you persist with this practice. The 
Master himself solved his greatest problem in the quiet of 
a garden with his Father. Why shouldn’t we? Probably a 
similar experience will be yours, as was his in the solitude 
of that garden. Listen to him, “Arise, let us be going.” 


III 


When Sunday morning comes, do you wish you could stay 
in bed a little longer? Do you find yourself saying: “I’ve 
taught for the last two years. I guess I’ve done my share of 
teaching. If it were not for that class I could go away more 
week-erids.”’ 

Try this: Each morning when you arise from your rest, 
“sreet the Unseen with a cheer’ by quietly saying, “Good 
morning, Master.”’ Do this every morning, but, better still, 
add some such prayer as this to your greeting—‘‘O God, 
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fill me this day with the spirit of Jesus and send me out 
into the world to serve.” For some of us this adventure has 
put more staying-power into our wills. 

But someone says, “I do pray regularly for help in my 
work, yet very little extra power comes to me through my 
prayers.” 

Try this: Prayer is, above all, the great receiving time. 
The tree does not have to coax the sun to come to it and 
bring the means of life and growth. All it has to do is 
to spread out its leaves and receive its nourishment. So the 
next time you ask for help, before you get up from your 
knees, say, “Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me.” This last phrase is what Jesus himself said after he 
had received extra power from his Father. 

Still you say, “I have done this, yet I don’t feel that I 
have received any extra help.” That may be quite true. Our 
feelings do not always give us positive assurance in this 
matter. You will best find you have received extra power 
from God when you take what you have received in faith 
and begin to apply it to some specific endeavor. 


IV 


Again, when you are through teaching do you say, “Oh, 
I’m so tired of my class. I want to go right home. I have 
to spend so much time and energy in keeping my class quiet. 
I read for help but all I-get is vague generalization.” Do 
you take your work so seriously that the teaching atmosphere 
of your class is heavy with somberness? 

Perhaps you are not using your sense of humor. 

Try this: Sometime take your New Testament and read 
the following statements from the Master Teacher: 


Matthew 7:3,4 
Luke 14:20 


Matthew 19:24 
Matthew 28:8 


Luke 12:19 Matthew ‘9:13 
Matthew 23:24 Matthew 12:16,17 
Luke 14:9 Matthew 15:14 


He knew that a sense of humor could not only psycho- 
logically rest his pupils, but that it was also an effective 
teaching device. His sense of humor was one of the reasons 
why the common people heard him gladly. 


Vv 


However, perhaps some of you are saying, “None of 
these suggestions meets my needs. I see my work not as a 
local, but as a world-wide, task of improving -human and 
divine relationships. What I would like is to get hold of 
some of those undeniable drives that keep one steadily striv- 
ing for excellence, for my vision fades too often into lifeless 
shades.” 

Try this: Sit down with an alert and relaxed mind at 
the foot of the Cross that may be in your bedroom or in 
your church. Open your Bible and read a portion of the 
story of the crucifixion. Now what do you see there on that 
cross? You see our Lord with all humanity upon his heart. 
Somewhere in that humanity are these faces that look up 
into yours every Sunday morning. He is waiting for a 
response from them to him so that he can come and lay 
his wisdom, love, and hopes alongside of theirs to nerve 
“them to fight the good fight. He is helpless without you. 
You have the thrilling chance to condition the attitudes, in- 
sights, and aspirations of these youngsters so that they will 
want to make this necessary response to him. 

Furthermore, if you kneel at the foot of the cross, espe- 
cially during Holy Week, you will see something more. 
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You will see that everything is against him—friends gone, 
his message willfully misunderstood, the whole world 
against him, suffering there inestimable tortures on account 
of the amazing maturity of his mind and feelings. Yet how 
about his spirit? You will see him on that cross playing his 
best game in his worst hour. You cannot kneel there very 
long before you are rather ashamed of your petty com- 
plainings and your too-quick discouragements. Somehow, 
before you rise, you are constrained to say, “Grant me, O 
Lord, a double portion of thy unbreakable courage and un- 
discourageable spirit, for I am going back again into the 
battle.” 

New -experiments with content and method we must 
have, but to neglect our experimenting with the Sources of 
Grace that make for the kindling and sustaining of our 
inward enthusiasms is to defeat ourselves at the outset; for 
does not the light gained in meditation and prayer reveal 
our weakness, illumine our darkness, renew our cheerful- 
ness, and steady the radiance of our zeal? 


Reaching the Mountain Tops 
(Continued from page 15) 


Fifth: To-sense our common brotherhood in the church. 
These words are put in that form deliberately. “His religion 
has meant a lot to the Negro.” What a one-sided sort of 
thing! To stand off and look at the Negro and at “his” 
religion, just as one would investigate the religion of a 
primitive tribe! That is not brotherhood. To sense that we 
are children of one Father, that we have common problems, 
that we are working at a common task, that we can have 
fellowship together, that we are brothers and sisters, is basic 
to something which is real. Anything else is mere shadow. 

Sixth: To give the children an experience of outreach 
by giving them, in one form or another,-an opportunity of 
service to the Negro group. “No! No!” shouts the idealist. 
“That develops a patronizing attitude in the children.” If 
it does, it is because of the teacher’s own attitude, not be- 
cause of the idea. If sharing the good things of life, whether 
they be of the spirit or of matter, be patronizing, then greed 
for oneself becomes a virtue. Sharing is a Christian obliga- 
tion. Self-denial is a discipline of the spirit. We dare not 
train our children to indifference. The patronizing spirit 
cannot develop in a group of persons who consciously join 
with other children, white and black, to carry the happier 
life and the knowledge of the love of God to children who, 
without human willingness to share it with them, will have 
to go without. The spirit of superiority cannot develop in 
persons who are led to see that that which has been given 
them, by their church, is like a light to be passed on, and 
on, and on until the world is alight. 


From such purposes come knowledge, appreciation, un-- 


derstanding, brotherhood, and service. A less inclusive pur- 
pose is unworthy of any study; a narrower purpose is un- 
worthy of any child. 

As to which peak you will climb—that which grants a 
vision of better race relations, that which leads to sharing 
of religious values, that which views the economic and social 
order—choose one and keep your eye upon it. Among the 
common pathways of knowledge, appreciation, understand- 
ing, brotherhood, and service you will find procedures which 
wili lead most straightly toward the highway you have 
chosen. You will be able to plan experiences which make 
possible and clear the road to the mountain’s very top. 
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“May We Serve You?” 


By Carrot E. WHITTEMORE* 


OU enter the bookstore of your denominational head- 

quarters, some day, and at once a friendly, competent 

clerk comes forward and says: “May we serve you?” 
Are you then really aware of the extent of the service 
available? 

Perhaps you write in, instead. You write: “Please send 
me...,” and enumerate a few items which you want. But 
do you realize the extent of the service upon which you 
may call, or the processes through which your letter may 
go before your inquiries and orders are satisfied? 

I have often wondered, for example, whether the average 
churchman or church school worker realizes what the staff 
at his denominational headquarters may have to do to fill 
his order, to answer his inquiries, and to keep supplied with 
the things he may want. Often this work is made more 
difficult because of the careless and thoughtless way in 
which these letters are written and these requests made. 

We received in today’s mail, for example, a request from 
a good customer who asks the prices on seven different pub- 
lications. In no case did he provide the author’s name, and 
it took a clerk almost an hour, looking through catalogs, 
to secure this information. If this customer had noted down 
the author and publisher of these works, his inquiry could 
have been answered in five minutes. As it was, other work 
was held up just that additional length of time. 

In another case, a customer writes with pencil and runs 
the items of his order together, interspersing inquiries, so 
that we must write him to ascertain what he did order. 

At Christmas time, too, requests and orders come in so 

late as to make it extremely difficult or impossible to get 
goods wrapped and shipped in the time desired. 
’ But your denominational headquarters does much more 
than fill orders and answer inquiries. Its services are broad 
and far reaching, and it seeks to be of the greatest possible 
help to the church school worker. Special features are 
numerous in the service of almost every bookstore. 

Several denominational boards, for example, are sending 
representatives around to the churches. Others are sending 
groups of educators to certain locations, in the form of a 
Christian education caravan. The usual procedure here is to 
go to a large center and have the churches in that area send 
their representatives to the conference. The great difficulty 
with these two methods is the lack of cooperation and even 
of interest. (It would be a great service if you would write 
to your denominational headquarters after one of these con- 
tacts, giving your suggestions and comments. Even if you 
have nothing to write but criticism, this would enable the 
leaders at headquarters to judge somewhat where they have 
failed and what actual problems have to be met.) In many 
cases our bookstores, moreover, send supplies to summer 
conferences and camps, and provide booths or tables for 
rallies or union gatherings. 

Many additional services are rendered individually by 
the leaders at headquarters or by the organization as a whole. 
Some of these services are rendered without definite knowl- 
edge of exact demands, but on the theory, based upon all 
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available information, that they will be helpful. To inform 
your headquarters of your exact needs and the questions and 
problems raised in your field is to help perfect its service and 
extend its usefulness. 

In regard to individual services, a good friend of mine 
who is a branch manager of one of the denominational! 
houses spends most of his Sundays and many evenings speak- 
ing in the various churches of his denomination—voluntarily 
and without pay. Often he does not ever receive expenses. 

Another friend who has a similar position spends almost 
every evening and most of Sunday that is not devoted to 
the work of his church in thinking out plans to improve the 
service at his store. On practically every civic holiday he 
may be found behind locked doors in his store, working 
faithfully at his desk on new plans for the advancement of 
his branch. 

At our own store in Boston, we have recently started 
conferences in the evening for teachers and officers of church 
schools in the New England area. Church school staffs, 
usually one at a time, come and bring with them a box 
lunch. We furnish the coffee. Soon after dinner, the eve- 
ning service is started, with our Christian education direc- 
tor in charge. He usually carries on an informal discussion 
for about an hour. Then a half hour or full hour is spent 
in examining the materials that are available for the work 
of the staff. Hundreds of books and booklets are published 
during the year, and it is not possible for your denomina- 
tional house to issue a comprehensive catalog of such varied 
material. If you wish to look over these materials, go to see 
them at your denominational house. Or, if you will write 
directly to your own store and make specific your questions 
and needs, the manager will do everything possible in co- 
operating with you and in seeing that supplies are made 
available to you for examination. I have examined thousands 
of books and pamphlets and other materials which it is 
necessary. to carry in such a store, and I am sure that, with 
due regard to the difficulties of the store and the myriad 
problems confronted on the field, a closer cooperation and 
fuller understanding between store and worker will bring 
nearer to us all the Kingdom for which we are all striving, 
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Military Training in Schools and Colleges| 


What Are the Facts? 


HE National Peace Conference at its meeting in 

December, 1935, made provision for the organiza- 

tion of a committee to inquire concerning the present 
status of the problem of military training in schools and 
colleges. Facts to answer various questions raised here have 
been drawn largely from the findings of this committee. 

1. Why is this matter a concern of the churches? Certain 
religious groups, such as the Friends and the Church of the 
Brethren, have always been opposed to war and militarism of 
any kind on religious and conscientious grounds. Their right 
to exemption from military training and combatant service 
has been recognized both legally and morally as an inherent 
aspect of religious freedom. In recent years other religious 
bodies representing a strong majority of Protestantism have 
taken similar official actions? repudiating war. May these 
religious bodies properly claim the right of exemption for 
any of their members who conscientiously share in the official 
repudiation of war and the war system? 

The church’s educational program necessarily includes 
education in peace. Has the church a right to oppose com- 
pulsory training in public education which is in direct viola- 
tion of its own educational policies? 

Our nation is a party to the Peace Pact which outlaws 
war. Has the church an obligation to insist that this treaty 
obligation be upheld? In opposing military training is the 
church on sounder moral and legal grounds than is the De- 
partment of War in seeking rapid expansion of military 
training in educational institutions? 

2. Is military training in civil institutions increasing in ex- 
tent? The accompanying pictograms visualize the increase. 


Institutions Having Federally Aided 
Military Training Units 


Each figure represents 50 institutions 
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1935—29I institutions 


Two hundred and thirty-one of the 291 institutions shown 
in the illustration are. civil institutions in which the War 
Department with federal funds maintains military training 
units. Of these, 112 are institutions of higher learning and 
119 are secondary schools. Furthermore, the War Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill for the fiscal year 1936 provided a 
million dollars for éstablishing new R.O.T.C. units in 113 
additional schools and colleges. General Craig, Chief of 


1 Based on Report of the Committee on Military Training in Schools 
and Colleges. New York, National Peace Conference, Eight West 
Fortieth Street, 1936. 

2Van Kirk, Walter W. Religion Renounces War. Chicago, Willett, 
Clark and Co. 

Social Pronouncements by Religious Bodies Affiliated with and Related 
to the International Council of Religious Education, 1930-1934. Research 
Service Bulletin No. 16. Chicago, International Council of Religious 
Education, 1936. 
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Staff, stated on March 3, 1936, that 84 new units had been 


established, the majority in public high schools. The Ap- — 
propriation Bill for 1937 provides $517,850 for further ex- || 
tension of the R.O.T.C. to 51 additional schools. For the | 
twenty-year period from 1915 to 1935, the pictograms | 


below show the increase in student enrolment and in the © 


War Department personnel on duty with units in both civil 
and military institutions. 


Should such an invasion of public education take place | 


without some organized protest on the part of Christian 
forces? 

3. Is there a tendency to respect the rights of conscien- 
tious objectors in accordance with historic American prin- 
ciples? Military training was compulsory in 1935 in 90 of 
the 112 colleges and 28 of the 119 high schools which main- 
tained military units. T'ax-supported schools in the follow- 
ing states have suspended or denied admission to students 
because of their conscientious scruples against taking com- 
pulsory military training: Iowa, Maryland, California, 
Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, West Virginia, Maine. Students 
thus denied educational opportunity have been members of 
several demoninations: Friends, Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist, Unitarian. In the case of Hamil- 
ton and Reynolds vs. the University of California, the legal- 
ity of the University’s suspension of the students was upheld 
by the United States Supreme Court in a unanimous deci- 
sion on December 3, 1934. This. decision has been cited as 
a precedent by lower courts in several cases since. Thus dur- 
ing the very period when increasing numbers of persons are 
objecting to military training on conscientious grounds, 
there is a growing tendency to over-ride such. objections 
by denying educational opportunity to the objectors. Should 
those Christian forces which have repudiated militarism 
develop a policy designed to restore to American Christians 
their rights of conscience in this matter without forfeiture 
of educational opportunity in tax-supported schools? 

4. What is the legal basis for compulsory military train- 
ing in “land grant” colleges? The Morrill Act, passed by 
Congress in 1862 (during war), appropriated public lands 
to states accepting the conditions of the grants. Money 
from the sale of such lands was to be invested and the 
income therefrom used for maintenance of a college “where 
the leading object shall be, without excluding other scienti- 
fic and classical studies, and including military tactics, to 


teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture. 


and the mechanic arts... .” (Page 4) From 1862. to 1916 
the “military tactics” obligation was variously interpreted. 

In 1916 (again during war) the National Defense Act 
authorized the War Department to establish R.O.T.C. 
units in schools and colleges and to prescribe the practice 
in land grant colleges in which it was made compulsory at 
that time for all first- and second-year students. However, 
in 1923 the Wisconsin State Legislature prohibited com- 
pulsory military training at the University of Wisconsin, 
a land grant institution. This action was upheld by the 
Department of Interior and the United States Attorney 
General whose opinion stated that “an agricultural (land 
grant) college which offers a proper substantial course 
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in military tactics complies sufficiently with the require- 
ments as to military tactics in the Act of July 2, 1862, 
and the other Acts mentioned above, even though the stu- 
dents at that institution are not compelled to take that 
course.” (Page 5) 

In 1934 the Board of Regents of the University of 
Minnesota, also a land grant institution, abolished the 
compulsory feature of military training. The Supreme Court 
in the University of California case cited above, while it 


Students Enrolled in Military Training Units 


Each figure represents 10,000 students 


init 


I915—32,313 students 
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1935—154,865 students 


War Department Personnel on Duty 
with Units 


Each figure represents 100 men 


I9I15—94 men 


rvverer 


1935—1,658 men 


upheld the right of the University of California to make 
military training compulsory if it chose to do so, did not 
indicate that it was necessary for it to do so. These federal 
rulings prove that land grant institutions are not legally 
required to make military training compulsory. In view 
of this legal situation, do those Christian forces which have 
repudiated the war system have a legal right and a moral 
obligation to seek to have the compulsory feature removed 
from military training in all civil institutions? 

5. Is compulsory military training in civil schools neces- 
sary to our national defense? The War Department itself 
has consistently stated that local educational authorities and 
not the War Department are responsible for the compul- 
sory feature. How can the chief objective of the R.O.T.C., 
which is the production of reserve officers, be served by 
imposing military training on unwilling students? There is 
evidence that R.O.T.C. units on a voluntary enrolment 
basis produce as many and better qualified reserve officers, 
and at less cost, than do compulsory units. Does not the 
questionable military utility of high school R.O.T.C. units, 
so far as their avowed purpose is concerned, seriously chal- 
lenge their continuance and extension on either a compulsory 
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or voluntary basis? Should not this need be met by military 
schools? 

6. Is compulsory military training in civil schools de- 
sirable educationally? ‘This increasing invasion of public 
schools by the War Department places thousands of stu- 
dents under the influence and discipline of army officers 
not selected as teachers by the responsible educational 
authorities on the basis of educational qualifications, but 
appointed by and responsible to the army personnel. Even 
though military training were considered educationally de- 
sirable, is this a sound and safe means of providing it? 

On the basis of many inquiries into the educational value 
of military training, responsible educational opinion is over- 
whelmingly against the popular belief that military training 
is or can be accepted as an adequate substitute for the physi- 
cal education and recreational needs of students. The sup- 
posed character values are doubted on valid psychological 
grounds. Does the physical and intellectual regimentation 
inherent in all military organization and discipline foster 
that self-reliance, initiative, and independence of judgment 
essential to democracy? Does the military type of discipline 
prepare more directly for participation in a fascist or com- 
munist dictatorial regime than for American democracy? 

7. What can the church and Christian people do to 
abolish compulsory military training from civil schools? 
“There is now before the Military Affairs Committees of 
Congress, for example, a bill (S. 3309 and H. R. 8950), 
sponsored by Senator Nye of North Dakota and Congress- 
man Kvale of Minnesota, proposing to eliminate the com- 
pulsory feature of military training in civil schools and 
colleges by a simple amendment to the Defense Act specify- 
ing that no R.O.T.C. unit shall be established or main- 
tained at any school or college ‘until such institution shall 
have satisfied the Secretary of War that enrolment in such 
unit (except in the case of essentially military schools) is 
elective and not compulsory.’ ” 

Christian people can support the Nye-Kvale Amendment 
by writing to their Congressmen and exerting pressure in 
its behalf. They can support similar legislation in their 
states if and when it is proposed. 

Compulsory R.O.T.C. units exist in high schools on the 
basis of the authority of the local school board. The churches 
can exert influence upon the school board to prevent or 
discontinue the policy as was demonstrated in Carbondale, 
I]linois.? - 

Pending the enactment of such legislation as the Nye- 
Kvale Amendment, state and other educational authorities 
have the legal right to deny educational opportunity to 
students who object to compulsory military training. The 
possession of this right does not obligate them to exert it. 
Christian forces can bring influence to bear wherever pos- 
sible to persuade educational authorities not to exert this 
right which seems in numerous cases to- involve infringe- 
ment upon well established American rights of conscience 
and individual freedom. 


Information concerning this may be secured from the Committee on 
Militarism in Education, 2929 Broadway, New York City. 


“Youth Action in Building a Warless World,” one of the 
pamphlets for use in connection with the United Youth 
Movement, contains helpful materials for youth groups 
desiring suggestions for worth-while activities in the area 
of peace. Available from denominational boards, state 
councils, and the International Council. Price 10¢. 
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Enlisting the Church s Unused Man-Power 


By James A. VAN KLEECK* 


HERE are far too many men on the church rolls of 

America who are not being used by the church. Many 

of these inactive church men are active in other or- 
ganizations—lodges, various types of clubs, the Y.M.C.A., 
Boy Scouts, and others—each of which is worthy and re- 
quires men of talent and leadership. Many of these or- 
ganizations are performing functions for the advancement 
of humanity and for the special good of their own com- 
munity which should be under the supervision of the church, 
for most of them have sprung from the teaching of the 
church. 

Why do men clamor for admission to these organiza- 
tions? Why are they so willing to serve even on some minor 
committee which may require hours of the hardest and most 
thankless labor? It is because down deep in their hearts, 
there lies that urge to serve, a great, unuttered longing to 
do something worth while. They may never receive a word 
of praise or commendation, yet there is a secret satisfaction 
of accomplishment. 

The leaders in these otganizations are always looking 
for promising, capable men and recognize, with responsi- 
bilities, this potential, latent power. The man himself is 
often surprised at some of the things he accomplishes for 
it takes definite, assigned tasks to bring out the best that is 
in one. Few men recognize or understand their own unde- 
veloped powers and resources. 

When men come to know each other; when they come to 
the place where they can sit down and talk things over, 
heart to heart; when mutual understandings are estab- 
lished, then they can work together and really accomplish 
something worth while. Definite things are not only ac- 
complished, but a deepening, understanding, spiritual life 
gradually becomes manifest. 

One aggressive, active church made rapid strides along 
this line through an organized Brotherhood which took in 
every man in the church. The idea of the Brotherhood was 
to coordinate the work of the men and to bring under one 
guiding hand all the men of the church. 

‘The men’s Bible class had been organized for many years. 
The president of this class became a vice-president of the 
Brotherhood. This was true of the men’s chorus; the young 
married men’s group; and the young people’s organization. 
The teachers and officers of the Sunday school were all 
brought into one central organization so that every man 
of the congregation had an opportunity to become a part of 
the Brotherhood. 

Then came the task of dissolving the misunderstandings 
and petty jealousies which tended to arise out of the past 


divided interests which had hindered spiritual growth. The. 


Brotherhood leaders, were diplomatic, patient, kind, and 
gradually ‘won the confidence of every man, young and 
old. The president invited thirty to forty men to his home 
on seyeral occasions. These men came from every organiza- 
tion and represented practically every phase of the church 
work. To these men were put the problems which were be- 
ing faced. Committees were organized or appointed to take 
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charge of or supervise various phases of the church’s activi- 
ties: such as, boys’ work; music, which tied up with the 
men’s chorus; athletics, which had to do especially with the 
boys and young men; a contact committee, whose job was to 
help the men’s chorus to go out to other churches to con- 
duct gospel meetings. Ten such definite phases of work were 
carefully planned in conjunction with the pastor and other 
church leaders. Every man had his say; every man felt that 
he had a very definite part in planning this program of ac- 
tivity; everyone came to have an understanding of the 
“other fellow’s” viewpoint. 

Every phase of the church work was backed up by the 
Brotherhood, yet in no way did the Brotherhood assume any 
final authority over activities. The men soon came to know 
each other better; their weekday contacts became more 
numerous; home visitations increased; a deep feeling of 
friendship and brotherly love gradually developed. 

Today in that church some of the finest and fastest friend- 
ships may be found as a result of the Brotherhood activities. 
Let the president send out an urgent request or make an 
unexpected announcement and many men will immediately 
respond, for they are willing and anxious to render unselfish 
service. 

Not long ago the pastor was suddenly stricken down and 
had to be away from the church for six months. The men 
responded to the call to service and leadership and even 
during the hot summer months a wonderful work was 
carried on. Laymen took their turn in filling the pulpit 
when outside speakers could not be obtained. Every detail 
of the church work was carried on in a remarkably fine 
way. 

There is man-power in the church. It is there, ready, will-. 
ing to serve, but there must be real leadership by one or 
two or more laymen, who have courage, faith, diplomacy, 
foresight, and a strong grip on God. There must be men 
who are willing to plan, to lead, to guide until the fire has 
been kindled in the hearts of others and then to keep the 
flames ever burning brighter as more and more men catch 
the vision of service through the church. 


Response to Adult Movement 
alos. United Christian’ Adult Movement launched at 


Lake Geneva last summer is receiving enthusiastic re- 
sponse from all parts of the country as indicated in reports 
at a recent meeting of the Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion of Adults. The Report of the Conference is being — 
widely circulated and used with many favorable comments. 
The Movement is being extensively interpreted in the re- 
ligious press and many feel that it offers an excellent means 
of following up the Preaching Mission. The Movement 
has been officially endorsed by several denominations and 
its general administration is to be shared by a number of 
other national councils. Guides which will help local 
churches to carry forward the Movement are being pre- 
pared but will not be published until some time in the 
spring. Copies of the Report are still available from the 
International Council, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, for twenty-five cents. 
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Building a Childrens Worship Service 


By Nancy LoncENECKER* 


daily vacation Bible schools of Greater New York 

City was a most exciting and adventurous task. The 
service was to be held in the Cathedral of Saint John, The 
Divine, and at least two thousand children would take part. 
A committee of six adults met a short time before the 
schools opened and chose the theme, “Building the Road to 
Peace.”’ They also decided upon the hymns, the Scripture, 
and a Rector who would preach a short sermon for chil- 
dren. A litany, an antiphon, and flag ceremonial were to 
be created by the children themselves and given by a special 
choir seated in the great chancel. Two hundred and fifty 
children could easily be seated there who would both sing 
and read in unison and would lead the processional and re- 
cessional. The other children would enter the-cathedral in 
a body, following the flag-bearers who carried flags of four- 
teen different nations. This might help them all to feel that 
they were a part of the great line of young marchers who 
have always borne the banners of Christianity. The develop- 
ment of the litany seemed to be the most difficult undertak- 
ing since it should come from representative groups over 
the city and very few children had had practice in creative 
writing. Four adults met and formed the outline upon which 
the litany should be built. Since peace was the theme, we 
needed first to know what is present in the world that de- 
feats peace and progress. Therefore the first part of the 
litany should be devoted to the setting forth of such prob- 
lems as war, social injustice, racial misunderstanding, and 
economic unrest. This section was allocated to two leaders 
who chose groups with which to work until some satis- 
factory statements and ideas might be made and later put 
into a free verse form. The second section was devoted to 
some significant leaders of both past and present who have 
shown the way to peace and understanding. This was as- 
signed to another group leader. Finally, the last section 
should suggest positive qualities that go into lives who build 
the road to peace. This should contain both aspiration and 
desires for the highest. Since it is always a pioneering life 
_ that works against the status quo, we felt that something 
vigorous and strong should be created for the last section. 
The first part of the litany came from a group working 
during afternoon sessions trying to think through these prob- 
lems and write them in their own words. Perhaps this is 
the most charming part of all the litany because it has the 
natural expression of the child: easy words, thinking in pic- 
tures, simple direct statements, and decidedly rhythmic flow. 
The second part of the same section is more fluid and seems 
more likely to have come from older minds. The words are 
longer, the rhythm is less pronounced, and the meaning is 
more involved and advanced. The section beginning with 
the names of those who are leaders was developed from a 
group of more privileged children. They understood quick- 
ly what was needed and it was amazing how much was 
contributed in a few hours. After the form was settled, one 
little girl whispered very eagerly, “Oh, we forgot Walter 
Reed who discovered yellow fever germs.” Another group 
eprking on this same part offered very little, not because 
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they were less intelligent, but because they had had less 
adequate training. From them, however, one little fellow 
told of the doctor who invented the machine which extracts 
metals from lungs. This was a real contribution, but we 
needed to be selective for the final form. 

The last part of the litany was written by a group of 
Bowery children whose lives seemed impoverished yet their 
minds were keenly alert. We began thinking about the needs 
of pioneering in order to effect a new and better way of 
life. The question was asked, ‘““Who was a great pioneer?” 
They shouted back almost in unison, “Daniel Boone!” 
“What must a pioneer have?” was asked, and without hesi- 
tancy and equally vociferously they shouted, “Guns!” 

From this rather tempestuous beginning we worked un- 
til certain ideas and phrases came from the more reflective 
minds and the litany began to take form. Five young Greek 
children remained to add the finishing touches at the close 
of the last session. All of the parts were put together into 
one whole with unison responses for the entire great con- 
gregation, since the body of the werse was read by the two 
hundred and fifty children in the chancel who had rehearsed 
it previously and many of whom had helped to write it. 
What radiancy came when they saw in print the parts 
they had helped to contribute! And the buoyancy ‘of the 
reading came largely from the fact that the litany was their 
share in the service. 


Prayer for Peace 


Arranged. by 
Grn) round) Nancy Reon sctierrer 


ae Phe -ther grant vs pete jFa-ther, Fa-ther drant us peace. 


Fe nie re SES 


Fa ---ther Grant US peace; Fa-ther, Fa-ther Grant us peace, 
Pa 
Ss eas aie =| 
Fa~--ther  §rant us peace; Fa-ther, fa-ther grant ca Roscoe 


The composing of the antiphons was largely the respon- 
sibility of the musical directors of the various schools. 
Ideally, all children should have had a chance to express 
themselves in original melody and to begin early to sense 
musical form and line with an appreciation of what is cor- 
rect. Many antiphons were offered and the one chosen was 
written in excellent form and mood to follow the stirring 
verses of the twenty-fourth Psalm. 

The bit of pageantry that was introduced at the close 
of the service came as a climax of color and movement when 
the flags of fourteen nations were borne into the chancel 
and lowered at the altar as the flag-bearers knelt to receive 
the prayer of blessing and benediction. As a prayer-response, 
all the two thousand children knelt to sing the “Prayer for 
Peace,” a.free translation of the ancient round “Dona Nobis 
Pacem.” It was a high moment which meant that not only 
chese children but a large part of the ten thousand children 
in the daily vacation Bible schools were humming and sing- 
ing this noble old melody. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 


Suggestions for Dramatic Programs for Outstanding Events in the Month of March 


Compiled by Harotp A. EHRENSPERGER* 


John Robinson, one of the founders of 
Congregationalism in America 


A Pitcrtim MortuHer by Helen May 
Crockett. 


One act. 3 men, 4 women, I 11-year-old boy, 
and 1 13-year-old boy. A play built around the 
struggles of a Pilgrim mother who tries to hold 
her brood together in spite of a shiftless husband. 
No royalty. Pilgrim Press, 50 cents. 


Tue Separatist by Mary P. Hamlin. 

One act. 6 men, 3 women. 35 minutes. A 
play, laid in England, which brings out the ideals 
and motives that led to the sailing of the Pil- 
grims. Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


A PaGEANT OF THE Pitcrims by Esther 
Willard Bates. 


Prolog, three episodes, and epilog. 1 hour. 110 
or more persons. The episodes represent: (1) the 
decision of the Pilgrims to leave Scrooby; (2) 
the landing of the Pilgrims; and (3) the first 
Thanksgiving Day. Not very difficult, but expert 
direction is needed. Royalty $1o.oo. Baker, 50 
cents. 


Tue Home Maxers by Maude B. Vas- 
burgh. 
Three acts. 10 men, 6 women, extras. 1 hour. 
A play of the Pilgrims with a processional. 
Samuel French, 30 cents. 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


Tue Barretts OF WIMPOLE STREET by 
Rudolf Besier. 


A five-act drama that is a family chronicle 
based on the romance of Elizabeth Barrett and 
the poet, Robert Browning. An effective piece of 
writing that makes an excellent .play-reading. 
Little, Brown and Co. $2.00. 


ArTeR Wimpore Street by Wilbur 


Braun. 

Three acts, 4 men, 6 women. The story of 
Elizabeth Barrett and Robert Browning after 
their elopement. This play can be done by ad- 
vanced groups. Quite worth while. Royalty 
$10.00. Samuel French, 50 cents. 


Mothering Sunday—Mid-Lent 
EverYMAN: The Old English Morality 
Play of 1520. 


Eleven men, 6 women. Or the cast may be 
made up entirely of men or of women. 1% hours. 
Death comes to Everyman and summons him to 
give an account of his life. No royalty. Samuel 
French, 35 cents. 


THE SUMMONING OF EVERYMAN— 
adapted from the well-known mor- 
ality play, EvERYMAN, by Phillips E. 
Osgood. 


For use in the modern chancel. To any parish 
desiring to present Everyman, this version is 
particularly recommended. Detailed instructions 
for presentation. Included in Old Time Church 
Drama Adapted. Harper's, $2.00. 


Tue Rosk on THE Diat by Irving W. 
Arnold. 


Five men, 3 women, with extras. Full evening. 
Sets not difficult; may be produced with drapes, 
if necessary. “The Rose on the Dial” is a real 
opportunity for an interesting study of the early 
church and a deepening of the spiritual conscience 
of those taking part. Baker, 25 cents. 


* Director, Division of Plays and Pageants, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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“Sterdy March, with Brows fell steraly dent, 
Ane armes strongly, rede apor a ram.” 


i 


St. Depid, patroe 
Wales. 


Bother ing Somtag— 
Mig-Lert. 
St. Thomas Aguines 
(4228(2)- 1778). 


St. Potrtck-—- 
patron saint of 
Ireland. 


Pelu Sundsy. Say 
St. Benedict 
(880-S43)--patr larch 
of Westere Monks. 
Vernal Eqeteor. 
Jokers Sebestic: Boch 
(1685-1750)... 


cathony Fam Dyck 
(isss- eet) 
painter. 
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Fin-no-Stbts, ~ 
the Feast of Dolls, 
desicates to girls 

ip Japan. 


Presbytery of 
Reformed 

Presdytertax Church 
formed 1778. 


ednesday. 

St. Gadriel— 
“the angel of 

the annsaciation.” 


“Singers, sing! The hoary worlé 
Seeds reminder of its youth; 
Prophet, tell! The darkness ties 
On the labyrinths of treth.” 
=-Richaré Wightea 


4 5 6 


Comstitation of Michelangelo 
Enited States (1875-1568). 
became effective, Filzebeth Barrett 
1783. Browning ($806-185t). 


Correstio 
(898-1598)-— 
Italian painter. 


rR 3 


- Joseph Priestley 
(1733-180) 
Unitarian clergysan 
and discoveror of 
‘oryges. 


Gregory the Great 
980-804 


Church Father. 


18 : 2 

Fre Antelico Fillias Fesley 
(1387-1855). 

Pixsky-Lorsckof 
( 1ss4-1908 ), 


the mother of Jesza. 
Devic Livingstone 
(1813-1873). 


3 
Noundy Thursday. 
Lady 


Day—~er 
annunciation of 
the Blessed Virgin. 


Franz Joseph Boyds 


Phot 


J (sere $890). 
(1883-1520). 


Spanish painter. 


St. Patrick’s Day 


Tue Cominc oF THE LicHT by Sister 
Mary Edwin. 

Three acts. 14 men, 4 women, extras. A poetic 
fantasy revealing the struggle between St. Pat- 
rick and the early rulers of pagan Ireland. Sam- 
uel French, 30 cents. 


TuHeE Girts or St. Patrick by J. C. 
McMullen. 


One act. 2 men, 4 women. 40 minutes. A 
modern play with good character analysis on the 
St. Patrick theme. Samuel French, 30 cents. 


Tue Lanp or Heart’s DEsirE by W. B. 
Yeats. 


One act. 3 men, 3 women. 30 minutes. A 
poetic play of modern Ireland, charmingly full of 
imagination. Royalty $5.00. Samuel French, 25 
cents. 


THE SHAMROCK by Ellridge S. Lyon. 

One act. 3. men, 2 women. 20 minutes. An 
Irish romance that develops on St. Patrick's Day. 
In Plays for Our American Holidays (Volume 
1). Dodd, Mead and Co., $2.50. 


David Livingstone—Missionary to Africa 

THE PaTHFINDER by Herman Ould. 
One act. 30 minutes. Livingstone and savages. 

An effective incident in the life of the famous 


missionary. Jungle exterior. Royalty $5.00. Sam- 
uel French, 30 cents. 


Livincstone Hero Prays by Anita B. 
Ferris. 


Four dramatizations of Livingstone’s Hero 
S-ories by Susan Mendenhall. One setting, with 
slight changes. go to 50 minutes. 12 to 50 jun- 
iors for entire presentation. Separate episodes, 
To to 15 minutes. May be given separately or 
consecutively. Missionary Education Movement, 
15 cents. 


(1732-1803). 


Henrik Ibsen 
Branp (for reading and discussion only). 
A difficult play for advanced groups. Excellent 


for discussion on the subject of life work and 
complete surrender to an ideal. Scribner's, $2.00. 


Palm Sunday 


THE ALABASTER CRUSE by Madeleine 
Sweeney Miller. 


Five scenes. Indefinite cast. 30 minutes. A 
drama of the first Eastertide, based on Mark's 
gospel. Most of the events center around Palm 
Sunday. No royalty. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Tue Krncpom by Karin Sundelof-As- 
brand. 


Three episodes—the first on Palm Sunday. 13 
men, 7 women, 6 young girls, 2 children. The 
other episodes deal with the betrayal and cruci- 
fixion. Episodes may be used separately. Wom- 
ans Press, 35 cents. 


On THE Roap To JERUSALEM 
K. Whiting. 
A Palm Sunday service. Role of boy important. 
3 scenes. 1 set or chancel. 11 men or older boys, 
4 women or older girls, 1 youth, 1 boy. 1 hour. 
Included in Dramatic Services of Worship. Bea- 
con Press, $2.00. 


Passion Week 


Betrayat by Elta Van Norman. 

One act. 8 men, 1 woman. A dramatic pres- 
entation of Judas and Caiphas. Apply publisher. 
s Eleven Short Biblical Plays. Longmans, Green, 

1.00. 


THE CHALICE AND THE Cup by Mary 
S. Edgar. 


Two principal persons, a choir and a number 
of girls. 20 to 30 minutes. A vesper service of 
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the Easter season, in which the church tells the 
story of Good Friday and Easter, Day. ‘“‘The As- 
sociation Spirit” answers her appeal for service. 
Lilies, as symbols of new life, are given to repre- 
sentatives of various nations. Can be adapted for 
church groups, substituting other name for “‘As- 
sociation Spirit.” Womans Press, 50 cents. 


Tue Dark Hours by Don Marquis. 

The last hours of Jesus, in an effective but 
somber play. (For reading and discussion.) Double- 
day, Doran, $1.75. 


He Is tHe Son or Gop by Linwood 
Weatt: 


Four acts. 5 men, 3 women, crowds. About 1 
hour. A play for Holy Week, showing the effect 
of the personality and deeds of Jesus upon a Jew- 
ish woman of orthodox training. Adaptable to a 
small or large church. Pilgrim Press, 35 cents. 


Passion WEEK by Nancy Longenecker. 
_A service of worship in music, Scripture, and 
pictures. International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, Io cents. 


Tue Triat or Jesus by John Mase- 
field. 


Three acts. 20 men, 12 women. A passion 
play. Designed for production on a small stage 
on two levels, with balcony above it at the back, 
and no scenery. Royalty on application. Mac- 
millan, $1.75. 


THE Upper Room by Hugh Benson. 

Three acts. 8 men, 3 women, chorus. I set. 
1% hours. The story of the Passion designed for 
small stages, but needing expert direction and 
careful staging. Baker, 40 cents. 


Maundy Thursday 


Maunpy Tuourspay by Edith Kinney 
Doten. 

Three scenes. 3 men, I woman, I boy. 25 
minutes. A miracle play of the great physician, 
designed to be given before communion on Holy 
Thursday. In Eleven Short Biblical Plays. Long- 
mans, Green, $1.00. 


Good Friday 
Goop Fripay by John Masefield. 


Very beautiful and poetic rendering of the 
story of Good Friday night, the principal charac- 
ters being a blind man and the wife of Pontius 
Pilate. Royalty $10.00. Macmillan, $2.50. 


Easter 


THE ALABASTER Box by Anna J. Harn- 
well and Isabelle J. Meaker. 


Three scenes. 4 men, 2 women, I boy. 50 
minutes. Scene of this story is the home of 
Lazarus in Bethany. This play shows the effect 
of the crucifixion and resurrection upon the faith 
of Mary and Martha. Royalty $5.00; $10.00 
if admission is charged. D. Appleton-Century, 50 
cents. 


“__ Anp PETER” by Phillips E. Osgood. 


A short mystery play. 15 minutes. Setting—a 
fishing boat. An effective little play that may be 
given in the chancel or on a platform provided 
a clever scene designer and stage manager is 
available. Excellent. Abingdon Press, 15 cents. 


Barapsas by Dorothy Leamon. 

One act. 5 men, I woman. About 35 minutes. 
Barabbas, in whose place Jesus is crucified, be- 
comes a believer through the influence of Mary 
Magdalene. D. Appleton-Century, 50 cents. Also 
in Religious Dramas, Vol. II, $2.50. 


Barter by Brother Urban Nagle. 

Four acts. 3 easy sets. 5 men, 6 women. A 
powerful drama dealing with the experience of 
Judas both before and after the crucifixion. Very 
dificult. For advanced groups only. Royalty. 
$15.00. Longmans, Green, 75 cents. 


A Box or Myrru, by Esther Phelps- 
Jones. 

One scene. 4 men, 2 women. 30 minutes. The 
tomb of Jesus. Can be played in the chancel. A 
play within a play about the box of myrrh in 
the stable in which Jesus was born. Royalty 
$5.00. Baker, 35 cents. : 
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THE Boy WHo DiscovereD EAsTER by 
Elizabeth McFadden. 


Two acts. I man, 2 women, a boy of twelve. 
40 minutes. Simple home interior with a garden 
seen at rear. Based on R. M. Alden’s The Boy 
Who Discovered the Spring. The return of spring 
as illustrating the Easter story. Royalty $5.00. 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 


DarRKNESS AND Dawn by Frederica Le 
F. Bellamy. 


Three episodes. 3 men, 3 women, Io children, 
children’s chorus. 1 hour. An Easter play, telling 
the story of the crucifixion, the entombment, and 
the resurrection, through the conversation of 
some children and simple folk who have lost 
their way in the darkness while picking flowers. 
Womans Press, 50 cents. 


THE Dawninc by Lyman R. Bayard. 


Three acts. 22 men, II women, also boys and 
girls if desired. Simple background. Music and 
dialog planned so it may be put on in either a 
large or small auditorium. The scene of this story 
is laid outside one of the gates of Jerusalem on 
the morning of the resurrection. The success of 
this pageant depends upon the religious atmos- 
phere maintained rather than great talent for 
acting. Pageant Publishers, 50 cents. 


EASTER PILGRIMAGE by Claudia Harris. 


Two parts—indefinite cast. 30 minutes. A 
pageant-play of a group of pilgrims who climb 
to the top of Calvary. A good service for Lent 
or Easter Sunday morning. Four copies necessary 
for production. Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue Hatr or My Goops by Ralph 
P. Claggett. 


One act. 4 men, 3 women. Interior of a 
Hebrew-Grecian home. A dramatic story of the 
influence of Jesus’ life and teachings upon the 
home of Zaccheus and his wayward son. Abing- 
don, 30 cents. 


He Came SEEING by Mary P. Hamlin. 


One act. 3 men, 2 women, and neighbors, in- 
cluding a few children. 40 minutes. One setting, 
simple interior of a house in Jerusalem. A strong 
dramatization of the story of a blind man whom 
Jesus healed and who then had to choose between 
silence as imposed upon him by the Pharisees, 
and testimony in behalf of Jesus. Royalty $5.00. 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 


He Lives by Gertrude Rockwell Goudey. 


One act. 5 men, 5 women. 30 minutes. Simple 
setting. Theme of the play centers about the life 
of the rich young ruler and presents a possible 
sequel to the single recorded incident. A dramatic 
story of the surrender of the young man to the 
Christ through the stirring events of the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection. An effective musical 
background is suggested. Baker, 35 cents. 


His Cross by Ralph P. Claggett. 


One act. 5 men, 2 women. The story of Obed, 
the carpenter who made the cross on which Jesus 
was crucified. May be used for general as well 
as for Easter presentation. Abingdon, 25 cents. 


THe Hoty SeputcHRE by Lyman R. 
Bayard. ; 


Five scenes. Large or small cast. Biblical cos- 
tumes. An Easter pageant which takes place at 
the sepulchre. A note of high spiritual triumph 
at the end. Music score. Angelic chorus. Pageant 
Publishers, 50 cents. 


Maopa by Ethel G. Rockwell. 


One act. 7 scenes. 4 men, 2 women, a mob 
which is heard, not seen. 1 hour. A very in- 
teresting musical setting adds greatly to the effect 
of the whole production. Through Magda, a 
young Greek girl, Thomas, her betrothed, gains 
triumphant faith. Royalty $5.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


Our Curist LivetH by Sara Kingsbury. 


Three acts. The Garden of Gethsemane, be- 
ginning with the disciples in the garden on the 
evening before the crucifixion, the Master praying 
apart, and ending with Easter morning. Inter- 
woven with the events of the hours preceding the 
resurrection is a motif concerning Nicodemus. 
Abingdon, 25 cents. 


Out oF THE Darkness by Robert E. 
Farndon. 

One act. 3 men, I woman. Mary Magdalene 
converts a Roman soldier with the aid of the spirit 
of one of the thieves. Royalty $5.00. Longmans, 
Green, 50 cents. 


QuEM QUAkrRITIS? translated 
adapted by Phillips E. Osgood. 


This is the first mystery play of the church. 
Beautiful in its simplicity, yet extremely effective. 
Included in Old Time Church Drama Adapted. 
Harper’s, $1.75. 


RELEASE by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 


One act. 6 men, 2 women. 40 minutes. A 
dungeon. A Lenten play of the robber’s crucified 
with Jesus. In Twelve Months of Drama for the 
Average Church. Baker, $1.75. 


and 


THE RESURRECTION by Rosamond Kim- 
ball. 


Requires 17 persons. Production notes on cos- 
tumes, music, and setting are included. This 
Easter service is composed entirely of selections 
from the Bible, arranged in dramatic form on 
the plan of a mystery play, picturing the in- 
cidents of the Gospel story of the resurrection and 
accompanied by selections from Bach's passion 
music and Easter carols. Adapted to easy produc- 
tion by young people. It is so arranged that it 
can be given within the church itself as a unique 
and impressive Easter service. A good reader is 
necessary for presentation of the service. Samuel 
French, 35 cents. 


THe RESURRECTION OF Our Lorp by 
May Pashley Harris. 


Three scenest=6' men, 3 women, soldiers, and 
an angel. About 45 minutes. Quaint dialog, yet 
fully intelligible to modern ears. The play is a 
presentation of the Easter story, simple, direct, 
and beautiful. Womans Press, 50 cents. 


THE Rock by Mary P. Hamlin.: 


Three acts. 8 men, 3 women. 2 hours. I set- 
ting. A drama of Peter’s denial, despair, and 
new life in the spirit of Christ. The first act 
may be used as an independent play. Royalty 
$10.00 only when admission is charged. Samuel 
French, 50 cents. 


Saint Craupia by Marshall N. Goold. 


Three acts. 9 men, 2 or more women, I child. 
About 1 hour. Includes production notes and 
costumes illustrated. Very difficult. The happen- 
ings of Christ's condemnation, death, and resur- 
rection in the light of the experience of Claudia, 
the wife of Pontius Pilate. Claudia claims Christ 
as the Messiah. Pilgrim Press, 65 cents. 


SIMON THE CYRENIAN by Margaret 


Hummel. 

One act. 3 men, I woman, and a boy. About 
30 minutes. This unusual Easter play has been 
done in many churches with great success. The 
changes wrought in Simon after he bore the cross. 
Simple to produce. Royalty $5.00. Baker, 35 
cents. 


Tue TerrisLt—E MEEK by Charles Rann 
Kennedy. 


One act. 2 men, I woman. 50 minutes. Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, spends the night in weeping 
at Golgotha after the crucifixion. Her sorrow 
tempers the hearts of the rough men who speak 
with her. For experienced groups only. Baker, 35 
cents. 


Tuy Son LivetH by Maryann Manly. 


One act. 3 men, I woman, 1 boy. 30 minutes. 
Play depicts choice faced by Zacchaeus and the 
rich young ruler. Royalty $5.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue Tree or Lire by Esther Willard 


Bates. 

Seven men, 7 women, and processions of men, 
maidens, and children, as many as desired. 30 
minutes. A pageant of Easter jubilation with 
simple dialog and much music. Royalty $5.00. 
Womans Press, 50 cents. 


Tue Two Tuieves by Esther Willard 


Bates. 
Two men, unseen chorus, unseen harpist. Scene: 
A rocky desolate place somewhere between this 
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Suggestions for Building 


FEBRUARY WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: God Will For- 
give 
For the Leader 

One thing that is probably just as hard 
for many adults to do as it is for most 
children is that of owning up when one 
has done wrong and seeking forgiveness. 
For some strange reason, we are all 
rather unwilling to be discovered in the 
wrong. Inevitably we try to find some 
alibi for our action, to rationalize, to 
push the blame off on someone or some- 
thing else. But this is really a childish 
way of doing, and for an adult to con- 
tinue to act in such a way is simply a 
manifestation that he has not yet grown 
up. 

It is not easy to admit one’s mistakes, 
and especially is this true for children 
who are afraid of what the consequences 
may be. Their fear often has grown and 
increased through bitter experience, and 
so they take refuge in lying to escape 
punishment. However, a willingness to 
admit guilt and an honest and sincere 
effort to right the wrong are necessary 
outgrowths of a developing Christian 
character. 

So it is very valuable, indeed, to de- 
vote a month to thinking along the lines 
of forgiveness and, through the various 
enrichment materials, to guide primary 
children through those worship experi- 
ences that will result in their being made 
stronger and better able to meet the prob- 
lems of everyday living. To the primary 
leader is given the opportunity of help- 
ing her children to see that in the process 
of learning everyone is apt to make many 
mistakes. This is nothing to be ashamed 
of, but one should feel ashamed if he 
tries to cover up the wrong done rather 
than to right it and learn by it not to 
repeat that same mistake again. The chil- 
dren should be led to realize that, even 
though it is not easy to admit one’s 
wrong-doing, God is their ever-present 
Helper and Friend who cares for his 
children so much that he is sorry when 
they do wrong and interfere with the 
happiness of others, yet is perfectly able 
and willing to forgive them and to help 
them to try to do better next time. 


Suggested Emphases for Each Sunday 


First Sunpay: When I Have Done 
Wrong . 

Seconp Sunpay: Saying, “I’m Sorry” 

Tuirp Sunpay: God Will Forgive Me 

FourtH Sunpay: Trying to Do Better 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 


1. Listening to stories which describe 
various situations in which children have 
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been willing to own up for wrong they 
have done. 

2. Composing prayers asking God for 
forgiveness for wrong done and for help 
in trying to do better next time. 

3. Discussing several child situations in 
which the group must choose what is the 
right thing to do—to lie or put the blame 
on someone else, or to own up and take 
the consequences. 

4. Recalling or learning new verses of 
Scripture in which God has promised to 
help his children in difficult situations. 

5. Recalling the code of rules for con- 
duct which some of the groups may have 
drawn up last month, followed by dis- 
cussion as to what should be done if 
one of these rules is broken. 

6. Solving any class problems which 
may arise in which some child should 
be helped to ask forgiveness for some 
wrong committed. 


Materials that Will Enrich Worship 

Doubtless the primary leader has al- 
ready discovered that there is not any 
great abundance of worship materials 
suitable for primary children on this defi- 
nite theme of forgiveness. There are only 
a few songs, poems, and stories available. 
Because of this lack, we are devoting 
most of the space for this month to actual 
source materials with which the leader, 
who is already familiar with the more 
or less informal way in which her group 
may be guided to worship, may build her 
own programs. The resourceful leader 
will be able to create additional ma- 
terials of her own from the specific prob- 
lems her own group is facing. Many of 
the materials which are at hand, those 
that deal with Christian conduct in gen- 
eral, can, through discussion, be made to 
apply to the particular problem involved. 


Soncs: 

“How Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care’” 23 

“Father, We Thank Thee” * * * 
“Gentle Child of Nazareth’ * * 
“When Jesus Was a Little Lad’”® ‘ 
“Jesus, Friend of Little Children” * 
“To the God of All’* 
“One Lovely Rule” 
“Working and Playing’”* 
“T Will Be True”? 
“What Time I Am Afraid” 
“Father, Hear Thy Little Children’” * 
“Loving Father, I Would Be’” : 
“Tf Ye Love Me” 
“Jesus, Our Teacher and Master” 
“Like Jesus” 

VERSES OF SCRIPTURE 


“I will be sorry for my sin."—Psalm 38:18. 
_ “For thou, Lord, art good, and ready to for- 
give, and abundant in lovingkindness unto all 
them that call upon thee."—Psalm 86:5. 

_ “Forgive us our debts, as we also have for- 
given our debtors."—Matthew 6:12. 


“If ye forgive men their reanarem. your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you. But if ye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will 
your Father forgive your trespasses.”—-Matthew 
6:14, 15. 

“Te oa confess our sins, he is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins.”—1 John 1:9. 

“Bless the Lord, . . . who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities—Psalm 103 :2, 3. 

“The Lord is my helper."—Hebrews 13:6. 

“Be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving one another.”—Ephesians 4 :32. 

“Be not hasty to be angry.’’—Ecclesiastes 7:9. 

“Be at peace one with another.”—Mark 9 :5o0b. 

“Overcome evil with good.’—Romans 12:21. 

“A friend loveth at all times.”—Proverbs 17: 
17. 
7 wor batsosver ye would that men should do 
unto you, even so do ye also unto them.”—Mat- 
thew 7:12. : 

“Thou shalt not be afraid.”—Psalms 91 :Sa. 

“Thou shalt not go up and down as a tale- 
bearer.”—Leviticus 19:16. 


PoEMS AND PRAYERS: 
An EveninG PRAYER 


“If in my work or in my play 

I have done any wrong today 

Forgive me, ere I sleep, I pray. 

Oh, keep me safe in sleep this night 

And let me wake at morning light 

To love Thee more and do the right.” 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Beinc True 


“The loving Jesus is my Friend$ 

His quiet voice speaks in my heart; 
He helps me choose what's right to do, 
And makes me brave to do my part. 


“One day he said, ‘All those who love— 
Who do not quarrel, but are kind, 

Who help each other and forgive— 

I gladly call each one my friend.’ 


“Sometimes it seems so very hard 

To be polite, and kind, and true; 

And then I whisper to myself, 

*You’re Jesus’ friend; he counts on you.’” 


—E ste G. Ropcers, in Primary Music and 
Worship. Words copyright, 1930, by the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
Used by permission. 


A Prayer FoR ForGIvING 


“Dear Father, help me now, I pray, 
To treat my friends in Jesus’ way. 
May I forgive, and quickly, too, 

The unkind things that others do. 
And may I meet with love enough 
The ones who may be rude or rough. 
When someone says, ‘I’m sorry!’ then 
I want to be good friends again. 
Instead of any fuss or fret, 

Let me forgive, and then forget. 
Lord, may I learn, each day I live, 

The way to love, and to forgive.” 
—J. Lit1an Vanpververe, in Story World. 
Used by permission. 


A Prayer To Be Forcivinc 


“Let me be forgiving! 
If someone is unkind 
Help me with a little song 
Put it out of mind. 


“Let me with a sunny thought 
Send it quite away, 

For angry thoughts can’ shadow 
The brightest kind of day.” 
—Nancyr Byrrp Turner, in The 
Picture Story Paper. Used by permis- 
sion of The Methodist Book Concern. 
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Jesus, My Frienp 


“T have a Friend who loves me, 
Who knows my every thought; 
A Friend to help me daily 
To do the things I ought. 


“This loving Friend is Jesus, 
God’s holy Son so strong; 

A Friend with power to help me, 
To keep me from the wrong. 
“Dear Jesus, thou wast tempted 
When but a child like me; 

O make me strong and steadfast; 
O make me more like thee.” 


—ExizasetH McE. Suiexps, in Wor- 
ship and Conduct Songs for Beginners 
and Primaries. Copyright. Used by per- 
mission. 


“Anytime, anywhere, 

Father, thou wilt hear my prayer; 
Help me know that thou art near, 
All thy children’s needs to hear, 
When we speak to thee.” 


—EuizaserhH McE. Suietps, in Worship 
and Conduct Songs for Beginners and Pri- 
maries. Copyright. Used by permission. 


STORIES: 
Tue Broken WINDOW 


“Oh, Billy,’’ Pauline said, as her brother en- 
tered the house. ‘“‘Mother has gone to the store, 
and you and I are supposed to watch things 
until she gets back.” 

“We'll be very good,” said Billy. ‘Mother 
likes us to be good when we are left alone.” 

“Yes, we shall be very good,” Pauline replied. 
“T guess it hurts Mother when we are naughty.” 

The children seated themselves in one of 
Mother’s easy-chairs, and the house became quiet. 

Suddenly Billy jumped up and said, ‘‘Let’s play 
with my new ball, Pauline. We'll be careful and 
not break anything.” 

“Yes,”’ replied Pauline, “‘we can be careful. 
You throw the ball and I will catch it.” 

The children shouted with joy as they tried to 
see who could catch the ball without dropping 
it. Soon they forgot carefulness and played 
roughly. 

Once Billy threw the ball very hard and it 
bounded out of Pauline’s hands and hit the win- 
dow. The glass broke into pieces on the floor. The 
children looked at each other, for they knew 
they had done wrong and that their mother 
would be hurt. Billy wished that he had not 
thrown the ball so hard and told himself that 
_ he would never forget to be careful again. 

The children were so sorry that when their 
mother came a few minutes later they ran to 
her and said, “Oh, Mother, we are so sorry. We 
were playing ball and broke a window.” 

“You broke a window ?”’ Mother wasn’t angry; 
she was just surprised and hurt. 

“We didn’t mean to break it,” Pauline said. 
“We were going to be careful, but when we 
began to have a good time we forgot.” 

Tears were coming into the children’s eyes, and 
Mother said quickly, “‘There, there, children, you 
must not cry. I know you are sorry for what you 
did, and I am sorry, too, because you didn’t be- 
have as good children should. You had better 
dry up your tears and smile, for, after all, this 
has been a good lesson. You have both learned 
that it pays never to forget to be careful.” 

—Murray Prenpvercast, in Story World. 
Used by permission. 


Lois Learns a Lesson 


“T will never speak to Edna again; never, 
never, never!” sobbed Lois as she came slowly 
into the house. 

“What is wrong with my little girl?’ asked 
Mother. 

“Edna broke that pretty little dish Cousin 
Margaret gave me. I left it on the table on the 
porch yesterday when we played tea-party, and 
Edna broke it.” 

“Did she say that she was sorry?” asked 
Mother. 

“No,” answered Lois a little crossly. ‘She 
said she did not break it, that she hadn’t been 
near the porch. She lied, Mother, as well as 
broke my dish, and I am never going to speak 
to her again. She cried and went home when I 
told her so. But I told her never to come back, 
that I didn't play with girls who couldn't tell the 
truth.” 

Mother looked at Lois’ flushed little face and 
started to speak. Then she turned away. She 
thought Lois was not ready to look at things 
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calmly. She would wait until she had time to 
think things over a bit. 

Lois spent a very unhappy morning. It was 
Saturday, and she and Edna had planned such 
a happy day together. Now there was no Edna 
to play with and Lois felt very lonely. She was 
unkind to baby brother and spoke so sharply to 
him that he cried. She was so rough in playing 
with her kitten that it turned and gave her a 
long red scratch. 

When Daddy came home to lunch, he brought 
a package which he handed to Lois. 

“T am sorry, dear,” he said, “but this morning 
in fixing the porch curtains I knocked your play- 
dish off the table and broke it. I did not see that 
it was there. I have brought you another to take 
the place of it. Did you feel very badly when 
you found it was broken?” he asked, noticing her 
unhappy face. 

“Y-yes,”’ sobbed Lois, as she ran to the door 
and across the yard to Edna’s home. 

“Edna, Edna,”’ she cried, “I am so sorry about 
the way I talked to you. It was Daddy who 
broke the dish. He has just brought me a new 
one. And I thought you were not telling me the 
truth when you said you didn’t do it. Will you 


_please forgive me?” 


“Of course,” said Edna happily. “I knew you 
didn’t mean it. I felt sorry because you did not 
believe me, but Mother said that you would find 
out soon that I had told the truth.” 

Just then the telephone-bell rang. It was Lois’ 
motlrer, who asked her to bring Edna back with 
her for lunch. 

“I am never going to be so sure of things 
again,” said Lois, as the two little girls ran hand 
in hand across the lawn toward Lois’ house and 
a happy afternoon. 

—Perirey E. Wank, in Story World. Used 
by permission. 


Tue Broxen PLAant 


Phyllis had a real playhouse in the back yard. 
Daddy had made it for her. Every day Phyllis 
played in the playhouse, and most of the time 
there were one or two other little girls too. They 
had such fun pretending to cook meals, washing 
dishes and clothes, putting the dolls to bed, and 
sweeping the floors. 

One day Phyllis was playing alone. There 
seemed to be no one to play with her, so Phyllis 
decided to clean house. When she had finished, 
the house shone. Everything was neat and clean. 

“Now,” Phyllis said to herself, “if I only had 
some pretty plants to put in the window it would 
be just right.” 

Mother had a big room full of pretty plants. 
She was very proud of them, and folks often 
came in to see them and said that Phyllis’ Mother 
could make anything grow. 

Phyllis was thinking about those plants and 
wishing she had some like them for her house. 
Just then she saw Mother go out the back door 
with her market-basket. She would be going to 


the corner store to buy the groceries for the 
week-end. 

“T don’t see why I shouldn’t have some of 
those plants here,” thought Phyllis. “I could 
bring them out now and Mother would never 
miss them, for she has so many. I can take them 
back in a day or so.” 

So Phyllis hurried into the house and selected 
two, a lily and one of Mother’s prize petunias. 
They were heavy to carry, but she managed to 
put one plant in each arm and carry them that 
way. 

It was when she was trying to close the back 
door that the prize petunia slipped and fell down 
the steps, landing on the cement walk with the 
flower-pot broken into many pieces. 

Phyllis could hardly believe her eyes. There 
was one of Mother’s lovely plants lying broken, 
and she had done it. 

“Oh dear!” she cried. ‘‘What shall I do now?” 

She saw that nothing could fix the broken pot, 
and big tears began to run down her cheeks. She 
had been very naughty to take Mothers plants 
without asking her first, and she was very sorry 


now. 

Slowly Phyllis started to meet her mother, 
who was coming with her basket of groceries. 

“What's the trouble, Phyllis?” Mother asked. 

“You have a very naughty little girl, Mother,” 
Phyllis said. “But I am very sorry.” Then she 
told her mother about the broken petunia. 

Mother was sorry, too, about the broken plant. 
“Perhaps I can put it in a new pot,” she said. 
“But the most important thing is that you told 
me about it. I am glad you did that, dear.” 

“TI wanted the plants for my house,” said Phyl- 
lis. “‘But it was wrong to take yours without 
first asking you, Mother.” 

“Yes, dear, it was. If you had told me you 
wanted them, I might have found some. But now 
I shall tell yeu a secret. Daddy is making some 
window-boxes for your house, and we thought 
you might like to plant some seeds in them so 
you could have flowers of your very own for 
your little playhouse.” 

Phyllis jumped up and down with joy. 

“Oh, Mother, wouldn’t that be lovely? And 
will you let me help you put the plant back 
in the new pot? Then I’ll remember never, never 
to touch your flowers again.” 

—DMary C. Ope tty in Story World. Used 
by permission. 
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JUN IOR DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: “Forgive Us 

Our Trespasses” 

It is sometimes hard to discover just 
when children develop a sense of “sin,” 
a feeling of true repentance, and a need 
for strength and help. Quite early in life 
they begin to feel the weight of adult 
displeasure, but that is a different thing 
from the sorrow one feels in failing to 
live up to one’s own inner standards. It 
is in this field that the junior can be 
helped. Someone has said that we never 
truly pray until we feel a sense of our 
own inadequacy—that joy and gratitude 
seldom lead us to fervent prayer. So per- 
haps repentance, and the desire to do 
better, is one of the best avenues to per- 
sonal prayer. 

During this month we want the juniors 
to feel their fellowship with all those of 
the ages past who have done wrong.and 
been sorry and tried again. They may 
come to know that in failure great men 
found their eventual strength. We want 
them to understand how “sin” comes in- 
to a life, and how willing God is to help 
us guard against it and to forgive when 
we fail and repent of our failures. We 
want them to feel themselves a part of 
the great upward march of mankind, as 
one by one it recognizes and conquers per- 
sonal and social evils; to know that each 
individual helps or hinders that upward 
march. 


As an approach to this month, we also 
hope the juniors will begin to see the 
apparently universal laws of right and 
wrong: how their transgression makes 
for our eventual unhappiness and loneli- 
ness; and their use for freedom and a 
real sense of being part of the great plan 
of things. When we begin to see evil as a 
bar to our joy, rather than an entrance 
to it, life becomes an abundant and un- 
hampered progress toward the best of 
which we are capable. 

The careful study and discussion of 
the Lord’s Prayer is an excellent basis 
for the worship of the month. It might 
be well to do this during part of the last 
week in January, or in small groups early 
on the day this series is first used. Any 
good commentary on the prayer, sug- 
gested by your- minister, will help the 
teachers in this; or a careful considera- 
tion of possible meanings by teacher and 
class together, followed later in the 
month by supplementary instruction from 
such sources, will be a good approach. 


February 7 
THEME: “Forgive Us Our Trespasses” 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander, and the spite; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 
Ring in the common love of good. 
—TENNYSON 
Catt To WorsHIP: 


The Lord is my strength and my shield; my 
heart trusted in him, and I am helped: therefore 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster 
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my heart greatly rejoiceth; and with my song 
will I praise him.—Psalm 28:7 


Tue Lorp’s PRAYER 
Hymn: “Savior, Like a Shepherd Lead 


Us”; to be sung as a prayer response, 
using the second and third stanzas. The 
place should be found before the service 
begins, that there may be no confusion. 


STory: 


“Uncle Ted,” asked Bob, as he sat reading 
over his lesson assignment for church school, 
“why was everyone in the Bible so perfect? 
Didn't anybody ever do anything wrong?” 

“What makes you think they were perfect, 
Bob?” 

“Oh, 


not everyone, perhaps—but men like 


Solomon, who was so wise about governing his - 
people, and the disciples, and Moses and Abra- 


ham. You remember how Abraham gave Lot the 
best land, and Moses went to help his people 
instead of staying in the palace, and David 
fought Goliath when every other soldier in the 
army was afraid. They make you feel as if they 
weren't real!’’ continued Bob. 

“But that is because you have not studied 
about their whole lives, just the helpful part,” 
said Uncle Ted. “Really, the Bible is very frank 
about the bad things people did. For instance, 
we read how Abraham risked his wife’s happi- 
ness to save his own life and property; and how 
Moses was rebuked by his father-in-law for taking 
all the authority himself, and how he killed a 
man in anger. It tells many weaknesses of David 
—the worst being that he fell in love with the 
wife of one of his generals, and had the man 
killed so that he could marry her.” 

“Then why are they in the Bible?” asked 
Bob. “They are Bible heroes—but certainly God 
doesn’t want us doing things like that.” 

“Ah—that’s just the point. These men made 
mistakes, but they were sorry for them, and ready 
to start trying all over again. David tells us in 
one of his psalms just how he felt. Listen to this.” 

And Uncle Ted got out his Bible and turned 
to Psalm 32. 

“Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
whose sin is covered. . . . When I kept silence, 
my bones waxed old. ... For day and night thy 
hand was heavy upon me... . I acknowledged 
my sin unto thee, and mine iniquity have I not 
hid. I said, I will confess my transgressions unto 
the Lord; and thou forgavest the iniquity of my 
sin. 

“For this shall every one that is godly pray 
unto thee in a time when thou mayest be found. 

Many sorrows shall be to the wicked: but 
he that trusteth i in the Lord, mercy shall compass 
him about.” 

“Oh, I see!” cried Bob. “It was like the 
prodigal son—the father rejoicing when the son 
found out how wrong he was and came back 
to say so.” 

“Yes, that is about the way of it. The hon- 
esty and courage it takes to confess wrong helps 
to wipe out the wrong-doing. Even now, if you 
apologize to someone for bad manners, or bad 
temper, you may be better friends than before,” 
said Uncle Ted. 

ett makes the good parts seem all the more 
important,” said Bob, thoughtfully, “when you 
know the people had a hard time to be good 
at all. Is that why the stories were written 
down, Uncle Ted—to show us how to keep on 
trying ?” 

“I rather think that was a large part of the 
reason,” answered Uncle Ted. And Bob went 
back to his reading with renewed interest. 


Hymn: “Looking Upward Every Day,” 
a | Would Be True,” “Dare to Be 
Brave,’ “O Master Workman of 
the Race” 


General Materials for the Month 


(To be used throughout, or on any 
Sunday desired. Some of them require 
advance preparation.) 


Tue Orrerine Service: Any ritual usu-. 


ally observed may be used, inserted as 
desired in the service. An especially 
good hymn response is “Our Gifts, 
Dear Lord, We Bring” (stanza 2), 
found in The Junior Church School 
Hymnal (Westminster Press). 

A Fac Rituat: We think, during this 
month, of some of our national heroes 
—men who struggled and suffered for 
their country as David did for his: men 
like Lincoln :and Washington, whose 
birthdays. we celebrate this month. 
David gave loyalty to his country, to 
his temple, and to his God. Our finest 
leaders, too, gave loyalty to our coun- 
try, to their church, and to Jesus’ way 
of service and love. Here before us are 
the symbols of these loyalties—the 
American flag, the church flag, and, 
above them both, the great Teacher 
of true loyalty (a picture a Jesus). 
The colors say to us: 


Leader: Let us be brave. 


Response: “Be strong, and of a good courage; be 
not afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for the 
Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest.”” 


Leader: Let us be pure. 


Response: ‘‘Whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of 
good report: if there be any virtue, and if there 
be any praise, think on these things.” 


Leader: Let us be true. 


Response: ‘“‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant: thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will’ make’ thee ruler over many 
things.” 


A SprctaL Sone: “Let Us Be Loyal” 
(see cut) Perhaps use these new 
words’: 

Let us be loyal! each one’s part 

To seek the right with all his heart; 
Pledged to make all we do or say 

Fit us to follow in Jesus’ way; 

Pledged to be clean, pledged to be strong, 
Pledged to fight all that is weak or wrong; 
Ready to own our failures, too, 

And, with God's help, to start anew. 


User oF THE TEN-COMMANDMENTs: This 
series of services is a good basis for a 
review of the commandments, and also 
for a discussion of their summary, in 
the two great commands (Matthew 
22:37-39). It is sometimes excellent 
discussion material to turn also to the 
Sermon on the Mount and read the 
Beatitudes, explaining that “blessed” 
means happy. A ritual which is partly 


music car be developed by the use of . 


the commandments or beatitudes, with 
a response sung after each one by the 
group. The traditional response for the 
commandments is the Kyrie Eleison. 


February 14 

THEME: ds We Forgive Those Who 

Trespass Against Us 

As an advance part of this service, 
either on the same day, or on a previous 
day, ask the members of the group to 
write out as many things as they can 
think of which they feel they dislike in 
other people and have to forgive. If it is 
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done on a previous day, have a commit- 
tee tabulate them, omitting all duplicates, 
and see how many have been named. 
There will, of course, be only a small 
fraction of the number Jesus named in 
speaking of forgiveness—‘seventy times 
seven.” Typical offenses named by jun- 
iors will include: cheating, various 
types of, physical injury, tale-bearing, 
shirking, stealing, talking behind your 
back. The difference between seven times, 
and seventy-times-seven may be graphi- 
cally illustrated by strips of ribbon, or 
narrow paper—the proportion being one 
quarter inch to a little more than three 
yards. Or, by writing in the reasons given 
for disagreement and anger, one in each 
quarter inch, it will be plain how hard 
it would be to think of enough of them 
to fill the number Jesus mentioned. It 
becomes obvious that to him there were 
to be no limits set on forgiveness. 

It depends on your own attitude about 
junior worship whether such material, 
once in form, be used in the service, or 
as an approach to it. Either method can 
be used to good effect. Worked out and 
presented by juniors themselves, it is sure 
to make the point for which the service 
is planned. Such advance preparation 
should be the work of a committee or 
class, under leadership carefully in- 
structed to help them do some real think- 
ing about it. 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

Let us think of the words of Jesus, how he said: 

“He that is without sin among you, let him first 
cast a stone.”—John 8:7 

“Neither do I condemn thee: go, 
more.”—John 8:11 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged.”—Matthew 
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Nancy Byrd Turner VIRTUS 


and sin no 


HyMwn (preceded by a concert repetition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, if desired): 
“This Is My Father’s World,” “For 
the Beauty of the Earth,” “The Ships 
Glide in at the Harbor’s Mouth” 


Srory 


One day, when Jesus and his disciples were 
seated, as he so loved to be, on a sunny hillside, 
talking together, Peter came unto him. 

“Lord,” he asked, ‘Show often shall I forgive 
if another sin against me—seven times ?” 

Jesus looked at him for a moment, and then 
made answer, “I do not say seven times only, 
but seventy times seven. How many sins must 
the Father forgive you, Peter?” / 

As Peter hesitated, Jesus went on, “Know 
you, that once there was a king, who had many 
servants. And when a day of reckoning came, he 
found that one of them owed him 10,000 talents. 
It seemed that he could not pay, and so the King 
ordered that the man and his household be sold 
into slavery, to pay the debt. Buf the servant 
pleaded with him, saying, 

“Lord, have but a little patience and I will 
pay thee all.’ 

“And his lord, having compassion on him, 
loosed him, and forgave the debt. 

“And the servant went forth freely, and found 
one. of his fellow servants who owed him an 
hundred pence. He laid hands on him, and shook 
him by the throat, saying, 

‘“* Pay me what thou owest.’ 

“The man fell at his feet, crying, ‘Have pa- 
tience, O master, and I will pay thee all.’ 

“But he would not hear, and had his debtor 
cast into prison. The word of this thing came 
unto the King. Calling him into his presence, the 
King said, ‘O wicked servant, did I not forgive 
your debt because you pleaded for time? Should 
you not also have compassion on this other? For 
truly, your debt to me was much the greater.’ 
And the King was angry, and delivered him 
over until he should pay what was due. So shall 
my Father to you, Peter, if, from your heart, 
you forgive not the trespasses of your brothers.” 


DIRECTED PRAYER: 


Leader: Let us think together of something about 

ourselves that we wish to change and ask God’s 
help in doing so. 

(Period of silence) 


Leader: Let us think to- 


Emily 8. Perkins 


ee 


Se 


gether of someone to 


Let is be loy - al! Heart and ig 


Pledged to 


whom we have per- 
haps been unfair, and 


our home, and our q 
ask for more of wisdom 


and love in knowing 


that person. 


a 


(Period of silence) 


SSS SSS 


friends, our land; Pledged i: our work, that day by 


Leader: Let us _ ask 
God for understanding 
hearts, that we may not 
day It shall be judge or misjudge 
others. 
(Period of silence) 
Leader's Prayer: Our 


Father, we ask thy help 


in coming to know and 


understand and _ love 


= 
wo +s 


done in a faith- ful way; 


Pledged to be kind, pledged to be true, 


others about us, that 
forgiveness may never 
be necessary between 


us. 


Hymns: “Just as I 
Am, Thine Own to 


Be,” “Father, Lead 


Me, Day by Day” 


February 21 


THEME: And Lead 


Us Not Into 


Temptation 


And give 


our loy - al heart and hand, A- MEN. 


There might be 
another phrase added 
to the theme for this 


Sunday—“that is too 


| Kom 
Words and music copyright, 1927, by Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. of us 
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strong for me.”’ None 
can avoid 


temptation by praying; all of us can find 
the necessary strength to resist it by pray- 
ing. That is exactly what Jesus always 
did. It took forty days of prayer to 
strengthen him for his first great tempta- 
tions. The record shows a constant re- 
turn to prayer at every period of stress 
and strain. Pictures of Jesus at prayer 
and pre-session reading of stories from 
the gospels about his use of prayer as a 
source of strength will greatly re-enforce 
the meaning of the worship services. 
Hymns: “O Jesus, Once a Nazareth 
Boy,” “Teach Me, O Lord, Thy Holy 
Way’ (together with others previously 
mentioned) 
Concert READING: Psalm 1 
An alternative to this might be the 
use of Psalm 24, antiphonally, either 
with or without the musical setting. An 
excellent musical setting especially ar- 
ranged for juniors, and with teaching 
directions and helps, may be found in 
the Junior Westminster Departmental 
Quarterly for Oct.-Dec., 1935 (teach- 
er’s edition). 


SToRY: 


There once was a wise old man who worried a 
great deal about the wrong and ugly things 
being done by his people. So one day he gathered 
them together to tell them this ancient story. 

A woman onte lived in a beautiful place in 
the country, with only her husband to share the 
good and lovely things all around. Everything in 
that place was for their use and delight, save only 
the fruit of one tree, which the Master had asked 
them not to touch. , 

One day as the woman walked in the garden, 
she noticed the fruit of that tree glowing richly 
in the sunlight. And she thought, ‘““Why should 
the Master have the best for himself, refusing 
to share it with us? “How can such beautiful 
fruit bring harm to anyone?” 

She walked away, feeling more and more 
bitter at being deprived of the fruit. Again and 
again she returned to the forbidden tree, and at 
last she could resist no longer, but ate of the 
fruit. Then she called her husband, giving some 
to him also, and saying, “See, it is delicious! 
How can it harm us?” 

But as they walked together in the cool of 
the evening, suddenly they remembered all the 
goodness and generosity of the Master of the 
garden, how little he had withheld from them 
—how’ much he had given. And when they 
heard his voice they were afraid and ashamed, 
hiding themselves away. But the Master called 
them forth, saying, ““Why do you fear me? 
Surely you have not eaten of my fruit?” When 
they told him they had done so, the Master sor- 
rowed because of their lack of faith in his love, 
and loyalty to his command. 

“No longer may you tend and use my garden,” 
he said, ‘‘for only those who trust and obey can 
abide in it.” 

So the man and the woman went forth, sor- 
rowing, to learn the lesson of faith and obedience 
that would make them once more fit to keep the 
Master’s garden. 

Then the wise old man who had told the story 
said unto his people, “Heed these my words— 
for sin always comes the same way. First you 
fear lest you have not your due of goods and 
pleasure. Instead of fleeing this thought, you 
foster it, until you must have what you desire 
at any cost. Then, to excuse yourself, you share 
the sin with others. And when there comes the 
realization of what you have done, you face 
shame and fear, suffering and loss. Tell me, my 
people, is it worth the cost?” 


Hymn: “In Our Work and in Our 
Play,” “In Sunny Days, When All Is 
Bright,” “Take My Life and Let It 
Be” (This last hymn may be somewhat 
advanced for juniors, in its consecration 
emphasis. However, it is a good intro- 
duction to some of the thought of the 
next service. Someone has remarked 
about the phrasing of the title—that it 
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perfectly expresses the attitude of most 

of us. We say, “Take my life—but Jet 

it be” and forget that it goes on to 
speak of complete consecration.) 

An alternative to the hymn would be 
the use once more of ““Hushed Was the 
Evening Hymn” as a solo. In this case, 
the first and third stanzas should be 
used. 

BrieF Prayers BY JUNIORS (arranged in 
advance): 

Our Father, help us to listen always to thy 
voice in our hearts, that we may never lose it. 
Help us to know when you speak to us, and be 
willing to obey. 

Our Father, help us to see that doing wrong 
always hurts ourselves, and usually hurts other 
people, too. Help us not to do anything that 
will make it harder for people to know and love 
thee, and help us to do all things that will make 
it easier. 

Our Father, be with us when we are tempted 
to do wrong. Help us in all the little things, that 
we may be strong for the harder ones. Help us 
to be wise enough to go away from temptations 


we may not be strong enough to overcome at 
that time. 


(These, or other such prayers, may 
be the product of the juniors them- 
selves, with some help and advance 
notice.) 

February 28 


THEME: Deliver Us from Evil 


Again we have the difference between 
a miraculous deliverance from evil, and 
the giving of strength to meet the tests 
of life as we face them, Our power to 
receive such strength depends on our 
nearness to the Father (which Jesus 
had), and the way in which we have ac- 
cepted or rejected his help at other times. 
It is well to realize ourselves, and to help 
juniors realize, that prayer, resisting 
temptation, and doing what is right re- 
quire the same kind of daily practice and 
exercise that an athlete must take in or- 
der to be able to depend on his body in 
emergencies. 

There are parts of Pilgrim’s Progress 
which so perfectly illustrate this point 
that one might well wish for complete 
familiarity with it on the part of juniors. 
One of the editions made for children 
may be used during this month as a “con- 
tinued story” for the early comers. God 
does not remove lions from our paths, but 
he does give us strength and courage to 
cope with them. God does not protect us 
from sly and subtle temptation, but he 


can help us to attain a fundamental in- 
nocence and rightness before which all 
“the wiles of the evil one” are helpless. 


Catt To WorsuHIP (antiphonally) : 

Leader: He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the most High shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty. / 

Response: Thou shalt not be afraid for the terror 
by night; nor for the arrow that flieth by 


ay; 

nprAS Nor for the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness; nor for the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday. : 

Response: A thousand shall fall at thy side, and 
ten thousand at thy right hand, but it shall 
not come nigh thee. 

Leader: Because thou hast made the Lord, which 
is my refuge, even the most High, thy habita- 
tion, 

Response: There shall no evil befall thee, neither 
shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. 

Leader: For he shall give his angels charge over 
thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 

Response: I will say of the Lord, he is my refuge 
and my fortress; my God, in him will I trust. 


Unison ReciTATION: Psalm 23 

Hymns: “Faith of Our Fathers,” “Stand 
Up, Stand Up for Jesus” 

THE MessacE: There are so many pos- 
sible types of material to use here; sev- 
eral are mentioned, as follows: 

1. 4 story: “Keeping Tryst” or 

“The Jester’s Sword,” both by Annie 
Fellows Johnston. 
(Either may be secured in booklet form 
from L. C. Page and Company, Boston, 
Mass., for 75 cents, or through your 
book dealer.) These stories will need 
to be shortened in telling. 

2. Picture study of Watts’ “Gala- 
naduee os. 


In the days of King Arthur’s court, there 
was no ambition so high as that of becoming a 
knight. To kneel before the king for his accolade, 
having proved one’s self brave and courteous and 
faithful enough to take on the mantle of knight- 
hood, was the dream of every boy. But it was not 
an easy thing—it meant at least ten years of 
severe discipline, beginning at a very early age. 
For this training a boy left his home and went 
to the castle of a great noble, another knight, 
or the king himself for the period of training. 
It meant hours of practice with horse and spear; 
it meant learning to run swiftly, to obey promptly, 
and, most of all, to wait patiently without ques- 
tion when ordered to do so. It meant long vigils 
alone, to test endurance and consecration, and 
in order that there might be time to face what 
the future would bring so as to be sure of one’s 
readiness to meet it. 

And then, after becoming a knight, there were 
long years of defending the oppressed, aiding the 
weak; years of purity, temperance, generosity, 
humility. This was the song in the heart and soul 
of each knight: 

“Follow the Christ, the King; 


Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the 


King, 
Else, wherefore born?” 

(Possible use of “He Can Follow 
the King,” by John Oxenham.) 

Hymn: “To the Knights in the Days 
of Old” 

3. Short Dramatization: “A Vision 
of Victory” by Elizabeth Colson and 
Harry Mason, in The Pilgrim Elemen- 
tary Teacher, September, 1924. 

This requires about two weeks of 
advance work by a group of eight boys, 
an adult leader, and one soloist (or a 
junior choir). It can be made very 
simple, and is not long. If desired, it 
can be done without so much advance 
work, but is not so fine a project in 
that case. The drama, which is in 
pageant form, has little memorization. 
The work consists in having the boys 
make the symbolic weapons which, in 
the pageant, they choose as their own 
weapons against evil. Their form may 
be crude, as they include such simple 
objects as a spear, cross, shield, scroll, 
and so on. 

4. The use of Ephesians 6:13-17 
(the section on the Christian armor) 
with such interpretation as is desired. 
It has been done by having a group of 
juniors meet before the service, talking 
over the significance of each part of the 
passage, and reading them in turn, with 
their own interpretation. 

Hymn: “Soldiers of Christ, Arise,” 
“Dare to Be Brave” 


PRAYER: 4 

Our Father, we ask thy help in fighting all 
evil, within ourselves, and in the world about 
us. Help us to be willing to go into strict train- 
ing, that we may be worthy to work for the 
coming of thy kingdom in the hearts and lives 
of all men, everywhere. “Amen. 

If, in this February series of services, 
we have helped juniors to see the fol- 
lowing things, we have done a worth- 
while bit of leadership: 

1. That sin is to be avoided, if pos- 
sible, for our own happiness. 

2. That sin is to be repented when 
realized. 

3. That sin is to be forgotten when 
acknowledged and forgiven—our own, 
or that of others—that we may face the 
future determined to make it better, 
rather than weakened by a sense of 
failure. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME: “Forgive Us Our Trespasses”’ 
Aim: It is impossible to live in harmony 
with the love of God so long as there 
is sin in the heart. The aim this month, 
leading to the Easter period, is to help 
all become aware of the sins that are 
holding them back from their high pur- 
poses and to repent of these misdoings. 


For the Counselor 
The intermediates are hero worshipers 
and are at this time of life forming atti- 
tudes and making decisions which many 


* Boston, Massachusetts. Field Representative 
for Religious Education in the Synod of New 
England, Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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By Mona M. Mayo* 


times stay on through life. They should 
be given a noble challenge, a worthy goal 
which will demand their respect, loyalty, 
and love. They may not experience an 
inner feeling of worship, repentance, and 
forgiveness, but they know whom they 
want to follow and can understand right 
from wrong. ' 
A great emotional appeal is dangerous, 
but some emotion is good. A_ healthy, 
normal growth into the experience of a 
new life in Jesus is possible if teachers 
and parents will keep the ideal before 
them both in planned and informal living. 
Sin is a word that is not used so much 
today, yet it is ever present with us. With 
intermediates it is not necessary to lay 


great stress on the great sins of the world, 


but more upon sins of everyday that keep 
the person from abundant living. We 
would hope for the intermediates so rich 
and vital a relationship with God through 
Jesus that right living would be spon- 
taneous. We find Jesus saying so many 
times that to love God we must also love 
our fellow men. 

The worship committee of intermedi- 
ates with the counselor will wish to con- 
sider carefully the approach to this prob- 
lem. It may be that an entirely different 
plan from the one presented here may 
be advisable. The following material is 
to be used only as a suggestion and for 
resource help. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


The service for February 7 has been 
planned with a definite order in mind. 
The material is suggested for other serv- 
ices and may be used at the discretion of 
the committee. 

In planning worship for the intermedi- 
ate department, it would seem best to 
have a group of intermediates, together 
with the adult counselor, to make the 
plans. 

February 7 


THEME: There is work to be done that 
we have not done— 

We repent and ask Thy forgiveness. 

Aim: This is Abraham Lincoln Sunday, 
and we recall the fact that in his 
Gettysburg address he said that it was 
for the living té be “dedicated” to the 
unfinished work for which those 
soldiers died. There are persons today 
under bondage because of selfish inter- 
ests and those who are indifferent to 
the welfare of others. May this service 
interpret to the worshiper the need for 
repentance and renewed dedication. 


LEADER: 


We are met to honor a great American and to 
find from his life a message for us today. 

Lincoln was born in 1809, one-hundred and 
twenty-eight years ago. His entire schooling was 
less than one year. He did not think that because 
he could not have an education and the best of 
everything he must give up and let others do the 
work of the world. He studied hard and kept 
close.to people for he seemed to understand them, 
their joys and their troubles. It was a great 
cause that demanded his life and he had the 
courage and the ability when the time came to 
step into a great position. He was a great soul. 
He started a great work. May we be true to him 
in helping to carry his ideals and his spirit into 
American life. 


INVOCATION : 


In the morning of this day when we come to 
worship thee, Our Father, we come humbly be- 
cause we honor one of thy greatest servants. He 
left us with a great work to do in understanding 
and appreciation of our fellow men. We have not 
done all that we might have done and we are 
truly sorry. Be with us this day, we pray thee, as 
we consider our tasks in following so great a 
pioneer. Forgive us for the things we have not 
done and help us to see clearly the work which 
we must do. Amen. 


Hymn: “O Beautiful for 
Skies” 

Discussion: A discussion may now fol- 
low on questions such as the following: 
1. What were some of Lincoln’s best 

qualities? 

2. What made him great? 

3. Have we failed him? How? 

4. Is it possible to have a share in 
breaking down barriers of race preju- 
dice? 

5. First steps in accomplishing a pur- 
pose: 


Spacious 


a. Scouting to be sure of the need; 

b. A plan of action; 

c. A consciousness that we are 
working with God and wish to make 
up for the mistakes of the past. 

ScripTuRE which characterized Lincoln: 
Matthew 20:28; Romans 14:7; Mat- 
thew 16:24, 25. 

Hymn: “In Christ There Is No East or 
West” 

February 14 


THEME: We are working in partnership 
with God. He has great confidence in 
us; if we fail, we are not true to his 
great commission for our lives. 


Junuary, 1937 


Arm: To help boys and girls accept the 
responsibility for making their lives 
count, to realize that decisions for right 
are determined by the inner life of each 
person and each life is important. 

INTRODUCTION BY THE LEADER: Last 
Sunday we discussed in the worship 
service ways in which we have been 
negligent in carrying out the work of a 
great man. These are but a few of the 
ways in which we are limiting our use- 
fulness. We are important to God in 
his work and it is important that we 
are right inside if we would speak and 
act truly. The following passages from 
our New Testament bring a vital mes- 
sage home to us as to the value of man 


to God. 


ScrIpTURE (may be read by several in- 
termediates): Romans 8:16, 17; 8:38, 
39; Matthew 5:43-48; 18:21, 22. 

CoMMENTS ON SCRIPTURE (may be given 
by intermediates in their own words): 

1. We are heirs of God; we share 
both his suffering and his glory. It 
would seem, then, necessary that we 
would expect hard work to do but 
great satisfaction in doing it. 

2. The love of God is a certainty. 
We can count on him in all our life 
endeavors. 

3. We who follow Christ have the 
charge to go much farther than is cus- 
tomary in our concern for others. We 
aim at the perfection which is possible 
only through consecration to God. 

4. God asks that we forgive others 
even though they may demand it many 
times. There is also the other side upon 
which we can depend. If he expects us 
to forgive, we have the assurance that 
he is ever ready to forgive us if we 
truly want to be forgiven. 

Hymns: “Praise to the Lord,” “O Jesus, 
Thou Art Standing” 

PRAYER: The leader may make this a 
prayer of consecration. It might be a 
good idea for the worship committee 
to make up a litany, using the above 
Scripture and comments as a basis. 


February 21 


THEME: God forgives us when we have 
sinned; we should be willing to forgive 
others. 

Aim: To understand more fully the re- 
sponsibility we have to follow Jesus’ 
example in daily tasks. 

The following is a service as planned 
by the intermediate worship committee 
of the Demonstration School at the 
International Leadership ‘Training 
School, Winnipesaukee, N.H., in the 
summer of 1935. 

THEME: God Is Forgiving 

CALL To WorsHIP: 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord, 

Let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our 

salvation, 

Let us come before his presence with thanks- 

giving, 

Let us make a joyful noise unto him with psalms. 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 

Tue Unrorcivinc STEWARD: Matthew 
18 :23-35 

A Dramatizep InciDENT: “A Boy For- 
gives” (A brief incident in a boy’s life 
where he forgave another boy who was 
unkind to him. This may be easily 


worked out by an intermediate group 
from the experience of the members of 
the committee. ) 

Litany: 

Leader: God maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good. 

Response: We will try to love all people as God 
loves them. 

Leader: God never ceases to love. 

Response: We must not cease to love. 

Leader: God is the Father of all no matter what 
names we give him. 

Response: We are brothers and sisters of all and 
should not cease to love each other. 

Unison Prayer: Dear Father, we are 
gathered here to ask you to help us to 
carry out these meditations. We thank 
you for sending Jesus to show us that 
God forgives. We want to follow in 
the path of Jesus and be forgiving. 
Amen, 

Prayer Response: “Hear Our Prayer, 
O Lord” 

February 28 

THEME: Forgiveness for the many times 
we have lost sight of the high calling 
of God and given in to petty jealousies 
and unkind thoughts. 

Aim: To get a vision of the way God 
works and the harmony which should 
be in lives which are fully consecrated 
to him. 

Catt To WogsuHip: Psalm 8:1, 3, 4 
Hymns: “The Spacious Firmament on 
High,” “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 
ScRIPTURE: I Corinthians 13 (Moffatt’s 

Translation) ~ 

ComMMENTS: There are mean, cutting 
things that happen to us during the 
daily activities of our lives. It would be 
much easier to answer back to hurt the 
person who has made us feel so badly. 
Yet we know this cannot be the right 
thing to do in a world created with so 
great an orderliness and beauty. God 
speaks to us through the calm beauty 
of silences, the stern majesty of moun- 
tains, and the glory of sunsets. If we 
would keep him as our goal, we will 
live in harmony with his ideals. 

PoEM: “God’s Way of Talking!” 

Listen to silence, says Jack-in-the-pulpit 
Under his shy canopy. 

Listen to flowers and stars! 

Listen to leaves— 

Delicate leaves of hemlock; 

Leaves re-echoed in waters! 

Listen to waters 

Where the pine boles drop 

Clean and deep and unbroken 

As their lines on the sky above them! 
“There is no speech nor language, 
Their voice is not heard—” 

Silence is just God’s way of talking! 


—From Pass on the Torch by Allen East- 
man Cross. Published by the Pilgrim Press. 
Used by permission. 


To-Day 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


You may form the enduring habit of 
daily family devotions with the help 
of TO-DAY, the monthly devotional 
magazine for every day. $1.25 for two 
years: 75 cents a year. 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


THEME FOR FEBRUARY: “Forgive Us 

Our Trespasses”’ 

Who is there among us who does not 
need to have his sins forgiven? Who is 
there who, in his thoughtful moments, 
does not feel a deep sense of guilt for a 
life that has not been lived at its best? 
Real worship almost always involves a 
sense of sin; it brings the worshipper in 
penitence before the presence of God. It 
does not leave him in this guilty mood; 
it gives him new determination to live 
the kind of life that God desires. The 
services of worship for February should 
be planned to give an opportunity for the 
expression of penitence and for the gain- 
ing of new power for victorious living. 


February 7 

THEME: “Without God” in Our Lives. 
The leader may introduce the service 

of worship by pointing out a common sin 
of those who call themselves Christians: 
namely, that they make so little place in 
their lives for God. They are “too busy” 
to pray, to think about God, to plan the 
day’s life so that it will be in agreement 
with God’s will. This service of worship 
is one in which the group will confess its 
neglect of God, and will resolve to live 
more consciously in his presence and to 
do more completely his will. 

Hymns: Emphasizing the presence and 
help of God, “O God, the Rock. of 
Ages,” “Lord of All Being, Throned 
Afar,” or “Let Us with a Gladsome 
Mind.” 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 25 and Psalm gi (or 
portions of these Psalms). * 

CoMMENT: The leader may comment on 
one or more of the following thoughts: 

The ingratitude of a life that accepts 
God’s blessings daily without taking a 
little time to express appreciation. 

The help that may come to a person 
who lets his mind go out several times 
a day to meet God. (We “meet God” 
through prayer.) 

The feeling of penitence that you feel 
because you have lived in such a way 
that your day has often been a “God- 
less day.” 

Your determination to find God dur- 
ing the coming week: in nature, in the 
Bible, in both the happy and difficult 
experiences of each day. 

PRAYER: Several members may offer 
prayers of their own, in which they 
express their need of God, their desire 
to live as he would have them live, 
their penitence for their indifference 
in the past, their determination to seek 
his fellowship during the coming week. 

Then the leader may read the fol- 
lowing prayer, suggesting that it may 
be copied by all of the members of the 
group to be used each morning as “A 
Waking Prayer.” 

O God—Protector, Matchless Friend: 


Upon the threshold of the day, 
I pause in grateful prayer. 


* Secretary of Student Life and Young People’s 
Work, Congregational Education Society, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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By Harry Thomas Stock* 


For safety through the night, 
For peace of sleeping hours, 
For rest which comes with morn, 


Kind God, I thank thee. 


As in this waking hour, 

I feel thee near to me, 

So wilt thou be this day, 

My constant Guard and Guide. 


O Father, tune my ears 
That I may know thy voice; 
And keep my wavering will 
Obedient to thine own. Amen. 
Hymn: “Father, Hear Thy Children’s 
Call’ 


BENEDICTION : 

Now unto him that is able to keep us from 
falling, and to present us faultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding joy, to the 
only wise God our Savior, be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and forever. 
Amen. 

February 14 

THEME: Detours from the Highway 
The leader may call attention to the 

specific form of sin of which the- group 

will think during this worship service: 
namely, that of failing to measure up to 
our own highest standards. There are 
some things that we know to be right, 
but we do not live up to our knowledge. 

We truly want to achieve a Christian 

type of character, but we make many 

detours from the highway. For these fail- 
ures, we are penitent. 

Hymns: “God Is My Strong Salvation,” 
“QO Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” 

ScRIPTURE: Psalm 119:9-16, 33-40. 

ComMMENTs: The leader and others may 
speak briefly of certain of the difficul- 
ties that they have in living up to their 
highest ideals. Among the subjects of 
comment may be: 

How far we are able to know just 
what is right. 

The extent to which we actually try 
to follow the teachings of Jesus. 

The greatest temptations that we 
face in our efforts to live a Christian 
life. 

Ways in which we can gain the help 
we need in being Christian. 

PRAYER: There may be a period of 
silence, during which quiet music is 
played. Each person may think speci- 
fically of his own needs, of the failures 
he has made during the past week, of 
the gap between his ideals and the life 
that he is actually leading. This may 
be a time of asking God’s help for the 
coming week. 

This period of silence may be fol- 
lowed by the use of one or more of the 
following prayers, and then the season 
of prayerful meditation may be con- 
cluded by the use of the Lord’s Prayer. 


Our Father God: Give us the desire to know 
thee better. Grant us increasing knowledge of 
thy plan for us. Deepen our determination to do 
thy will at all costs. Strengthen our courage, 
sweeten our spirits, enrich our service. May we 
grow more and more into the likeness of Jesus, 
our Master, and may our lives win our com- 
panions to his high and holy way. Amen. 


We need thy forgiveness daily, our Father, 
for wrongs which we have done, and for failure 


to do those things which thou hast expected of 
us. Help us, who are in such need of forgiveness, 
to forgive freely and with love, those who have 
wronged us. Keep the spirit of war out of our 
hearts. Keep peace within our homes, our church, 


our neighborhood, our lives. So may we become © 


the children of God. Amen. 


Thou dost expect much of us, O Father, and 
art so often disappointed in what we do. We 
have often sought forgiveness for our failures and 
sins, and are ashamed again to seek thy pardon. 
Yet thou art a loving Father and hast told us to 
come to thee for wisdom and strength. Dwell in 
our hearts, we pray, and crowd out the selfish- 
ness which so often takes possession of us. Give 
uS a new loyalty to thee. Grant that we may 
have the courage and the power by which we 
shall translate our noblest ideals into character. 
We pray it in the name of Jesus. Amen. 


Hymn: “Purer Yet and Purer” 


February 21 


The purpose of this worship service 
may be announced before the hymns are 


sung. It is an expression of penitence for 


social sin. Through our carelessness, 
thoughtlessness, selfishness, or busyness, 
we are often cruel to some of those who 
live around us. Moreover, all of us par- 
ticipate in the guilt of a social order 
which is unfair to so many. people. This 
service should be a time for the expres- 
sion of our deep sorrow for the sufferings 
of others which are due, in. part, to our 
own lack of Christlikeness. 
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The hymns may be such social. hymns ~ 


as: “When Wilt Thou Save the People?” 
“When Thy Heart, with Joy O’erflow- 
ing,” “Master, No Offering.” 

Appropriate Scripture passages are: I 
John 3:13-17; Matthew 25:31-45. 


The following materials may be used, — 


or the leader may substitute for them 
certain pictures or accounts of human 
need to be found near at hand, in your 
own community. 


“Forgive our trespasses, which we confess: 
That we have nullified the rights of man 
Created in God’s image; made him less 
Than clod, who was the center of the plan; 
Born brother, we have counted him a beast 


And dulled his senses, while-he served our own, ~ 
Themselves too-numb to know that great and ~ 


least 
Shall stand together at the judgment throne. 
Wherefore, forgive us, that we may redeem 
Old wrong with right, in purpose and in act; 
That brotherhood, revered in prophet’s dream 
Shall be revealed in liberating fact. 
So shrive us, that we shall not sin again 
And take his birthright from the least of men.”” 


“IT am Youth— 

My heart aches when I think of the suffering 
man has brought to man. 7 

I am sick with anguish when I see men who 
work long hours for less than a living 
wage. 

I shudder to think of children dying from mal- 
nutrition, or crushed beneath the burden of 
toil when they should be at play. 

My soul recoils when I hear men speak of war 
as an accepted part of their lives. 


I shrink in horror before the squalor and empti- — 
ness forced on those whose labor makes my _ 


life possible. 


“IT am Youth— 

I am humble as I face the task before me. 

Its difficulties even now I see only dimly. 

I shall be crucified time and again by indiffer- 
ence, fear, and hatred. 


*Elinor Lennen, in The Christian Century. 
Used by permission. 
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I shall lose courage, perhaps, bow low under 
the weight of my load. 
But— 


“T am Youth— 

Love is strong in my heart, the love of my 
brother man. 

I am millions strong; I cover the face of the 
earth. 

I am dauntless, courageous; persecution and 
danger but temper the steel of my purpose. 

Evil shall bow, before me; the downtrodden 
shall look to me for salvation. 

In me lies the hope of the world, if my soul 
accepts its destiny. 


“For lo— 
I am Youth.’? 
February 28 

THEME: Keeping a True Lent 
The leader will make an introductory 

statement in which attention is called to 
the fact that many Christians observe the 
weeks preceding Easter as a time of in- 
tensive religious devotion. Some observe 
it with special meetings and disciplines 
for daily living. Some give up some of the 
things that they enjoy doing. This giving 
‘up of pleasures represents a desire to 
live close to God for at least one period 
of the year. Some are more regular and 
thoughtful in their prayer and worship 
life than they are at other times of the 
year. All of us need to intensify our re- 
ligious thinking and living and the period 
of Lent is a good time to do it. During 
this program of worship, the group may 
make a beginning of this deeper religious 
practice which is to characterize the 
weeks preceding Easter. 

Hymns: “Light of the World, We Hail 
Thee,” “Praise the Lord: Ye Heavens, 
Adore Him.” 

Scripture: Let the leader read, and then 
interpret, Mathew 6:5-18. Just what 
does this passage mean to those who 
would observe Lent in the spirit of 
Jesus? 

INTERPRETING THE MEANING OF LENT: 
The leader may guide the thinking of 
the group by such comments as the 
following, each comment to be followed 
by a moment of quiet meditation on 
the part of the members of the group. 


Lent is a time for the examination of our own 
souls. It is a time when the Christian takes in- 
ventory of his life. What are my chief faults? 
Have I been giving God a real chance to guide 
my daily life? Let us look prayerfully at our 
own lives, examining them honestly and peni- 
tently. (Silence) 

This is a time when we try to understand 
just what it was that Jesus desired of his fol- 
lowers. We remember the last hard sacrificial 
weeks of Jesus’ life, days in which he refused 


2 Margaret Hersey; written after the Christian 
Youth Conference of North America, 1936. From 
Presbyterian Young People. Used by permission. 
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to compromise with evil, during which he was 
fully obedient to the will of God. So we would 
be obedient to God’s will. (Silence) 

These are days in which we would accept, 
anew, our responsibilities as Christians. We would 
realize that our lives are given to us, not for our 
own pleasure alone, but for service. We would 
develop lives that are worth sharing with others. 
We would give generously of what we are and 
of what we have, in order that others may have 
the more abundant life. (Silence) 

These are times when we would learn, afresh, 
the meaning of prayer. We would take time to 
praise the Giver of all of life’s blessings. We 
would daily ask his help in molding our lives 
after the pattern of Christ Jesus. We would 
grow, from day to day, into the likeness of our 
Master. (Silence) 

Forgive our sins, O God, and strengthen us as 
we pray together the prayer which thou didst 
teach thy disciples. (Repeat the Lord’s Prayer) 


This may be followed by the lead- 
er’s use of the Gregorian Sacramentary 
(A. D. 590): “Almighty God, unto 
whom all hearts are open, all desires 
known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid; cleanse the thoughts of our hearts 
by the inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love thee, and 
worthily magnify thy holy name; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

THE DoxoLocy 
BENEDICTION (By the pastor) 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Prepare your Intermediates for church mem- 
bership by using in Sunday school or Pas- 
tor’s Class a course entitled “Church Mem. 
bership” by George L. Chindahl. Teacher’s 
Manual, 50c; Pupil’s Book, 40c. Order from 
your dealer or direct from Ridge Press, 514 
Vine Ave., Park Ridge, Illinois. 
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world and the next. The Spirit of Christ so en- 
tered the heart of the first thief that he is able 
to bring the second thief, an unbeliever, to the 
Light. Effective handling of music by unseen 
choir and of lighting is essential to the dramatic 
effect. Full directions for production included in 
the copy. Royalty $5.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


Isabella Thoburn, Missionary to India 


THE CHALLENGE oF INpiA by Anita B. 
Ferris. 


One scene. 25 persons. 15 minutes. Shows the 
Mass Movement in India in 1919. (Episode VIII 
from The Spirit of the Fathers.) Division of 
Plays and Pageants, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
15 cents. 


Larota by Helen L. Willcox. 


One act. 8 persons. 50 minutes. The story of 
a Hindu woman condemned to widowhood upon 
her husband’s conversion to Christianity. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 25 cents. 


THE Rinc oF RAMA KrIsHNIAH by Ani- 
ta B. Ferris. 

Four scenes. 21 persons (4 children). About 
1 hour. Simple setting. A pageant-play on Chris- 
tian stewardship, the participants in which nat- 
urally fall into two groups, the Hindu and the 
American, and these may rehearse independently 
of each other. Part of the production is based 
upon India’s Mass Movement by Bishop F. W. 
Warne, and upon Ganga Dass by Harvey Reeves 
Calkins. Methodist Book Concern, 25 cents. 
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Anyone who loves children and who 
feels the need of their finding the high- 
est in life would have experienced the 
lift which came from this order of wor- 
ship built for them and by them. 


Order of Service 
Theme: “Build the Road of Peace” 
PROCESSIONAL 
Act oF ADORATION 

Minister: God is spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. 

Response: Glory be to God on high. 

Minister: God is light. If we walk in 
the light as he is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and truly 
our fellowship in the Spirit is with 
the Father and his Son Jesus Christ. 

Response: Glory be to God on high. 

Minister: God is power. They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength. They shall mount up with 
wings as eagles. They shall run and 
not be weary. They shall walk and not 
faint. 

Response: Glory be to God on high. 

Minister: God is love. Everyone that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth 
God; and we know that we have 
passed from death unto life because 
we love. 
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Response: Glory be to God on high. 


Hymn: “Our Father, Thy Dear Name 
Doth Show” 


Scripture (read responsively) : Psalm 24. 


Antiphon: We will rejoice and be glad, 
For the King of Glory shall 
come in. Amen. 
Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God!” 
SERMON 
LITANY: 


Friendship brings justice, 
Truth makes our way plain; 
When we share as brothers, 
Homes are ‘happy, 

Workers busy and free, 
Children fed and clothed. 


But today many men are idle, 

Little children are forced to work, 

Homes are cold in winter 

And children steal or beg 

Because their fathers have no money -to 
buy bread. 

They stay home from school 

Because they have no decent clothes. 

They get’ sick because they need food: 


How can we help each other 
To make a better world? 


Show us the way and help us, O God. 
People living in a city 
Own shares in a mill 
Hundreds of miles away. 
“We want more money,” 


they say— 
“ ” 
Send us more money. 


To send more money 

The man who runs the mill 
Puts children to work 

In place of men and women 
Because they work cheaper. 


To send more money 

The man who runs the mill 

Must buy his cotton where it is cheapest; 

To have cheap cotton 

Many land-owners keep workers on their 
farms 

And pay them very little; 


Idle mill-hands, 

Children working cheaply, 
Farmers slowly starving, 

Cannot buy the clothes they need; 
The mills must stop— 

And all are out of work— 

And out of money. 

How can we stop this? 


Show us the way and help us, O God. 


Laborers should have a chance 
To be happy in their work. 
Better wages 

Better conditions 

And a chance to cooperate 
With their employers. 


Children should have a chance 


To grow and live 


The Guild of 


Before they start to work. 

Race pride and prejudice 

Cause ignorance and riots. 

Small race groups are crowded together 

And are prevented from becoming good 
citizens. 

Lynching and gangs 

Unfair trials— 

These are the results 

Of race pride and prejudice. 


Some people through lust for money 
Will do anything in their sc Wee 

To get it. 

They spread false tales which cause 
Hatred and indifference 

That result in war. 

Some countries want land and power— 
They will hate and kill to get it. 
Nobody ever wins a war 

There are always debts to pay. 


Show us the way and help us, O God. 


There are those who have dared to see 
the way 

And have helped us in our need. 

For Grenfel, Schweitzer, Pasteur, and 
Curie 


Who showed others the way to health, 


neh hah lw 


We thank Thee, Lord, for those who ; 


dare. 

For Booker T. Washington, Induk Pak, 
and Frances Willard 

Who faced ignorance without fear, 


We thank Thee, Lord, for those who — 


dare. 


For William Penn, Mahatma Ghandi, 
Toyohiko Kagawa, and Jane Addams 
Who showed us how to live together, 


We thank Thee, Lord, for those who 
dare. ; 

Pioneers must have 

Vision and faith 

In new ways of living. 

We must have courage and strength 

To endure unknown hardships 

Which may befall us. 

Open-minded— 


Showing friendliness toward other people. 
And so build the road of peace. 


We would be new patriots. 


We must share the new life, 
Be truthful and honest— 
Respecting each other, 
Daring to dream. 


Jesus was the Great Pioneer 
Who lived the way of peace. 


We would be new patriots. 


CEREMONTAL WITH F Lacs 

Hymn: “Brother, Sing Your Coe 
Anthem” 

BENEDICTION 

PRAYER FOR PEACE (printed on page 23) 

RECESSIONAL 
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All American Chump (Erwin, Armstrong, Fur- 
ness) (RKO) Rather stupid concoction about dumb 
hero trying to cash in on his mathematical talents 
in a sideshow. Crooks interfere, so he gives up and 
retires to country. Romance included. Many laughs 
for those who laugh easily. 

For A: Stupid For Y and C: Poor 

Between Two Hearts (Luise Ulrich) (German 
with English titles) Well-told and acted little 
romance about intelligent hero’s struggle over his 
deep love for a girl he wrongly supposes to be 
his daughter. Human, humorous, and cinematic 
values are enhanced by much action without dialog. 
For A: Good of kind 

For Y and C: Little or no interest 

Born to Dance (Eleanor Powell, J. Stewart, 
Una Merkel) (MGM) -Madcap musical comedy 
at its finest. Enough story, comic and serious ro- 
mance, amusing “features,” gorgeous stage num- 
bers, roles well done except hero’s, much singing 
(without a voice in cast), and Eleanor matchless 
as acting-dancing heroine. 

For A and Y: Excellent For C: Good 

Bulldog Edition (R. Toomey, E. Knapp) (Re- 
public) Lively but second-rate picture of cheap 
people doing crude things. Newspapers sling mud, 
gangsters shoot bullets. Anything to control “‘cir- 
culation.’”” Rowdy violence in city streets in broad 
daylight merely absurd. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Better not For C: No 

Charge of the Light Brigade (Errol Flynn, O. 
DeHaviland) (Warner) Technical masterpiece. 
Romanticized history. Blood-curdling massacre, 
revenge, love, insubordination made to replace 
the famous “blunder.’’ Shows glorious ‘“‘charge”’ 
with most complete and terrible realism yet done. 
Powerful theatrics. 

For A: Notable 
For Y: Very doubtful 

Come and Get It (Arnold, McCrea, Frances 
Farmer) (U.A.) First half is finest portrayal 
of large-scale lumbering ever made—when get- 
rich-quick greed stripped north of its priceless for- 
ests—notable for characters and backgrounds. Then 
sex-triangle stuff develops till it becomes offensive. 
For A: Notable For C; "No 
For Y: Unwholesome 

Everything Is Thunder (D. Montgomery, C. 
Bennett) (G-B) Absurdly pretentious title for 
dreary struggles of English soldier escaping Ger- 
man prison camps, helped by floppy-haired courte- 
san whose love helps him win. Hardly motivated, 
colorless, monotonous, with little dramatic tension. 
For A: Very poor For Y and C: Useless 

Come Closer, Folks (Jas. Dunn, W. Gibson, 
M. Marsh) (Columbia) Mouthy hero, sidewalk 
hawker, played up as a great “salesman” for 
selling worthless junk by lies, cheating his way 
. into department store job, ruining store, saving it by 
same methods, marrying boss’ daughter. Stupidly 
distorts values. 

For A: Absurd For Y and C; Better not 

Follow Your Heart (Marion Talley, Michael 
Bartlett) (Republic) The wavering fortunes of a 
stage-struck family not very well told or acted, 
but pleasing settings, human characters and 
comedy, and outstandingly lovely singing by hero 
and heroine make a ‘“‘musical’’ quite above average. 
For A: Good of kind For C: Little interest 

For Y: Good 

Go West, Young Man (Mae West, Warren 
William) (Para.) Mae distorts original play, 
weights it heavily with her old stuff, and achieves 
disjointed drama of slight interest aside from its 
suggestiveness. Cheaply unwholesome and largely 
stale. Her attempts at singing and acting feeble. 
For A: Depends on taste 

For Y and C: Thoroughly unwholesome 

Here Comes Carter (Ross Alexander, Glenda 
Farrell) (First Nat'l) Conceited but engaging 
radio-news announcer tells the facts fearlessly, 
nearly losing his sweetheart and his life to of- 
fended gangsters, but all comes out right. Snappy, 
breezy little picture, amusing and harmless. 

For A: Good of kind For C: Fair 
For Y: Amusing 

Isle of Fury (Humphrey Bogart, Donald 
Woods) (Warner) South Sea mystery-séx-melo- 
drama, quite exciting, scenically fine, and with 


For C: No 
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HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of The Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture industry, 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objection- 
able, while the content and effect of the 
film are desirable and wholesome, hence 
these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

-Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


some startling camera technique. But dramatic 

values suffer in hectic combination of sex triangle 

and sensational adventures. Picturesque but un- 

convincing. 

For A: Depends on taste For C: No 
For Y: Better not 


Love in Exile (Clive Brook, Helen Vinson) 
(G-B) Mythical kingdom story of king who 
abdicates, under pressure of unscrupulous money- 
kings, but clever management by heroine, his 
devoted friend before king days, restores king 
and furnishes a queen. Suave, light, agreeable. 
For A: Fair For Y: Good For C: No interest 

Luckiest Girl in the World (Jane Wyatt, Louie 
Hayward) (Univ.) Light, pleasing little comedy 
of rich girl’s efforts to make $150 do a month 
in New York, to convince sceptical father she 
should marry poor fiance. But boy-neighbor in 
boarding house changes everything. Jane Wyatt's 
acting is the feature. 

For A: Pleasant For Y: Amusing 
For C: Little interest 

Mad Holiday (Edmund Lowe, Elissa Landi) 
(Para.) Just that. Movie star of detective-thrillers 
runs off for ocean trip, the girl-author of same 
stories also on board. Then hokum, thrills, stum- 
blings over corpse after corpse, low comedy, even 
Zasu Pitts gets drunk. Just burlesque mystery. 
For A: Fair of kind For C: No 

For Y: Fair of kind 


Man Who Lived Again, The (Boris Karloff) 
(G-B) Weird thriller, well done, repellant or 
fascinating according to taste for morbid and fan- 
tastic. Mad scientist discovers formula for brain 
transference, uses it for revenge and murder, until 
he dies himself in harrowing climax. 
For A: Depends on taste 

For Y: Doubtful 


Pigskin Parade (Patsy Kelly, Jack Haley) 
(Fox) Hilarious musical farce, crazy situations 
arising when backwoods college trains for foot- 
ball against Yale and wins in blinding blizzard. 
Some dubious ethics and lapses in taste, so wildly 
farcical as to be harmless. Much genuinely funny. 
For A, Y, and C: Probably quite amusing 


Polo Joe (Joe E. Brown) (Warner) Nonsense 
farce built exactly for Brown’s clowning. Hero 
hates horses, but to win polo-loving heroine poses 
as Shanghai polo champion. Finally maneuvered 
into championship game, ably abetted by his 
valet, he flounders through to win game and girl. 
For A: Fairly good For C: Good 


For Y: Amusing 


Reunion (Jean Hersholt and Quints) (Fox) 
Charming Quintuplets appear twice briefly. Other- 
wise mere concoction with original cast of “‘Coun- 
try Doctor.” Hersholt busy solving miscarried love 
affairs, papa Dionne burlesqued at great length, 


For C: No 


and some very crude comedy. About a newsreel’s 

worth, 

For A: Poor For C: Hardly 
For Y: Not very good 


Rose Bowl (Tom Brown, Larry Crabbe) (Para.) 
Dull, elementary football yarn about very small- 
town college winning place in Rose Bowl! In- 
cludes puppy romance and commercialism in col- 
leges. Even the football playing doesn’t look real. 
Dialog banal, acting feeble, realism childish. 
For A: Stupid 

For Y and C: Inane but harmless 


Sea Spoilers (John Wray, Nan Grey) (Univ.) 
Easy, low-cost, “second feature’? melodrama about 
fight for law and order against seal poachers in 
Alaskan waters that supplies excitement and noth- 
ing more, except interesting and thrilling bits 
on activities and high traditions of the Coast Guard. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Fair For C: No 


Smartest Girl in Town (Gene Raymond, Ann 
Sothern) (RKO) Rollicking, merrily improbable 
farce. Heroine out to marry money and immense- 
ly rich hero gives himself endless trouble in 
winning her by not revealing his wealth. Broder- 
ick’s hilarious slang and Blore’s masterful ‘‘valet”’ 
are the high comedy. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Amusing 
Eor C: Probably good 


Tarzan Escapes (Weismuller, . O'Sullivan) 
(MGM) The Tarzan absurdity, with idiot yell, 
maudlin love motif, grim jungle tragedy, now 
adds actual shooting of animals, horrible killings 
of men, and still incessant faking. The preposter- 
ous made vividly real. Neurotic food for the young. 
For A and Y: No value For C: No 


Theodora Goes Wild (Irene Dunne, Melvyn 
Douglas) (Columbia) Crazy, sophisticated, well- 
acted farce with some genuine human comedy. 
Hilarious situations when demure village heroine, 
revealed as author of ‘‘sexy’” best seller, pretends 
to be scandalous character readers think she is. 
Irene clever comedienne. ‘ 

For A: Very amusing For Y: Not suitable 
For C: No 

Wedding Present (Joan Bennett, Cary Grant) 
(Para.) Mad farce with total disregard for sense 
or probability. Fast, dizzy romance of newspaper 
reporters, flip dialog, impossibly burlesqued situa- 
tions becoming often mere slapstick—the whole 
amusing or not according to taste. 
For A: Depends on taste 

For Y: Not the best 


Winterset (Burgess Meredith, Margo) (RKO) 
Splendid screening of powerful, grim, depressing 
Anderson play. Amid slum poverty and deadly 
gangsterism, hate and murder are dramatized into 
masterful story of injustice, vengeance, and bru- 
tality. Vivid realism by great cast. A masterpiece 
of its kind. 


For A: Outstanding 
For Y and C: Harrowing, unwholesome 


Without Orders (Armstrong,  Sall Eilers 
(RKO) Supposed glorification of ae 
service, by contrasting hero-pilot with utterly 
cowardly and caddish rival, made merely sensa- 
tional nerve-wrecker. Features hard-drinking by 
pilots, non-opening parachutes, heroine’s impos- 
sible heroics, etc. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Better not For C: No 


Woman Rebels, A (K. Hepburn, H. Marshall 
(RKO) Finely done Victousn drama with ue 
thentic background, atmosphere, and quiet charm 
of the era. Motherless heroine’s youthful romance 
and betrayal, her fortitude in raising child, find- 
ing of true romance and mature happiness told with 
delicacy and restraint. 

For A: Excellent For C: No 
For Y: Probably too mature 


Women Are Trouble (Stuart Erwin, Paul 
Kelly, Florence Rice) (MGM) Another news- 
paper-gangster picture. Post-prohibition gangs hold 
big city helpless, including press and police—but 
the “sob sister” solves all by her amateur camera 
and cleverness. Thrill-building by formula. 

For A: Hardly For Y: Perhaps | For C: No 
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For C: No 


THE BIBLE GUIDE BOOK 


By Mary Entwistle 


Just Published! This new book contains a wealth of interesting, 
factual, and surprisingly little-known but important data con- 
cerning Bible lands and Bible people. The author has brought 
within the compass of one book the kind of information teachers 
frequently wish for in their religious education work with juniors, 


intermediates, and senior-age young people. 
Illustrated $2.50 


— Cokesbury Good Books ——— 


IN THE NEW LEADERSHIP CURRICULUM 
Approved Textbooks—First Series 


Course Text and Author Price 
120a THE LIFE OF CHRIST, Umphrey Lee 

132a THE STEWARDSHIP LIFE, J. E. Crawford 

l4la WHAT IS TEACHING, Frances Cole McLester 


22la THE SMALL CHURCH AT WORK FOR CHILDREN, 
Freddie Henry 


Approved Textbooks—Second Series 
1126 THE WORLD MISSION OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
Wade Crawford Barclay 
120b THE BIBLE: ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH, Costen J. 


Harrell 
123b THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL, Costen J. Harrell 
1245 THE MESSAGE OF JESUS, B. Harvie Branscomb 
1405 GROWTH IN RELIGION, Harold J. Sheridan 


14lb OUR PUPILS AND HOW THEY LEARN, Frances Cole 
McLester 50 cents 


144b WORSHIP IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, A. W. Martin .75 cents 
212b CHILDREN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH, Mary Skinner .. 1.00 


250b THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE CHURCH SCHOOL, 
Una R. Smith 1.00 


COKESBURY PRESS NASHVILLE “zd At Your 


Youth Sets the Stage for Alcohol Education 
(Continued from page 10) 


it? What effect does it have on society? What does science 
know about the physical effects of alcohol ? 

Young people tend to rule out the old terms so well- 
known in the Prohibition fight. They try to be objective 
and scientific, rather than emotionally- and_politically- 
minded in their approach. “Wets,” “drys,” “horrors of 
drunkenness,” and “temperance lectures” are not often in 
their vocabulary. They prefer to speak of “effects of al- 
cohol,” “alcohol education,” et cetera. 

In general, youth considers the liquor issue as a social 
problem. They see this question in the same setting with the 
problems of world peace, the economic order, the family, 
and so on. They are asking of everything, ‘““What contribu- 
tion does it make to our program of building a new world?” 

“Action” is the keynote of the present Protestant young 
people’s program. Ways of effective alcohol education and 
control of the liquor business, based on the results of scien- 
tific research, offer the only means of appealing to many 
of them. : 

What does this case suggest to religious teachers? It says 
that church young people differ widely in their practices and 
attitudes regarding the use of alcoholic liquors, although a 
majority of them are “on the water-wagon.” They are often 
inclined to look upon the drinking practices of others with a 
degree of tolerance. When they are brought face to face 
with the subject, they generally see liquor as an aspect of 
a total set of social problems which are of wide concern 
today. Many of them are fairly interested in doing some- 
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thing about the liquor problem. They are more interested 
in “action” than in “talk.” 

Any effective approach to the liquor problem for leaders 
of youth will, therefore, require something quite different 
from the traditional one. 

1. Open-mindedness on the part of leader and group 
will be necessary. The first step is to create frankness of 
atmosphere as a setting for study and discussion. This will 
require an objective attitude. 

2. Facts, accurate facts, will be sought regarding the 
scientific significance of alcohol in relation to man and so- 
ciety. The best literature available will be gathered from 
denominational boards and from all other agencies dealing 
realistically with the subject. 

3. The liquor question will be considered as one of the 
many sides of our social and economic problems. In no case 
will the alcohol issue be isolated and made a matter of 
fanaticism. 

4. Projects in the study and control of liquor will be con- 
ducted, including simple research, work for better liquor 
legislation, relief of alcoholic cases and their families, at- 
tempts to solve local licensing problems, and the like. “Ac- 
tion” will be the norm in the approach to the liquor prob- 
lem through the mind of church young people. 


Building Temperance in the Home 
(Continued from. page 8) 


just as early an age as possible. They have travelled about 
the country freely. They have made their own choices. They 
have spent their allowances in ways that seemed good to 
them. As a result they have felt no need for any such 
symbols of independence as cigarettes and cocktails. 

Another reason for drinking is the desire for an emotional 
escape from the boredom of the present. Alcohol causes a 
momentary exhilaration of the spirit followed by a more 
lasting forgetfulness of one’s troubles. The stupid lives 
which many people live is an incentive toward drunken- 
ness. We have tried to make any such flight from reality 
unnecessary for our children. We hope that they will never 
need the sort of surcease which alcohol has to offer as pos- 
sibly its greatest attraction. To this end we have sought to 
expose them to the most exciting brands of education which 
this country has to offer. They have had abundant oppor- 
tunities for adventure—usually by. matching their wits 
against new social situations. We have tried to say to them 
“do” rather than “don’t,” “go” rather than “stay.” They 
have done some foolish things, but they have found life 
decidedly interesting. To them getting one’s fun “out of a 
bottle” would seem utterly stupid. They have discovered 
richer stores of inspiration. 

To some it may seem that we have begged the ques- 
tion in this matter of temperance education. To others it 
may appear that we have taken a long chance in depending 
upon a set of general attitudes rather than specific teachings 


- for safety from temptation. But life is not a series of com- 


partments; it is a unity. The problem of drinking cannot 
be handled all by itself. Success does not depend upon re- 
sisting attack at a particular point, but upon holding a whole 
line of defenses. We cannot lead our young people to a sane 
attitude toward drink without doing many other things for 
them as well. If they are to be truly temperate we must 
train their entire lives. The larger the way in which we 
approach this problem, the more permanent will be the re- 
sults which we achieve. 
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What's Happening in 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


? 


* Dr. Joun T. Farts, general director 

of the editorial department of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, retired from office the last of No- 
vember. 

Dr. Faris has been associated with the 
board for almost twenty-nine years; first 
as associate editor, later as editor, and 
finally as general director of the depart- 
ment. His service with the Presbyterian 
Board was preceded by nine years in the 
Presbyterian ministry and one year as 
managing editor of The Sunday School 
Times. 

In addition to his editorial work, Dr. 
Faris has maintained active contacts with 
many organizations. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation for several years, and has served 
on the Uniform Lesson Committee not 
only since the merger in 1922 but also 
for many years previous to that time. 
He is a director of the John Milton 
Foundation, and a member of the Board 
_ of Corporators of the Presbyterian Min- 
isters Fund, of the World’s Sunday 
School Association, and of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Faris is the author of more than 
fifty published works of travel, religious 
education, biography, and history. He is 
spending this winter in California and 
during the next year will travel in Medi- 
terranean lands. 

- Dr. Park Hays Miller succeeded Dr. 
Faris as general director of the editorial 
department on December 1. Dr. Miller 
has been in the department:since 1914 
and is well known throughout the re- 
ligious education field. 
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“* Rev. George Oliver Taylor has re- 

cently been made field director in the 
Chesapeake area for the Department of 
- Religious Education of the United Chris- 
tian Missionary Society (Disciples of 
Christ). This area includes the states of 
Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Taylor goes 
to his new position from the pastorate 
of the First Christian Church, Savannah, 
Georgia. 

Rev. Percy Thomas, Mr. Taylor’s 
predecessor, resigned on September 30 to 
become the pastor of the First Christian 
Church of Roanoke, Virginia. 


“* FEBRUARY 14, 1937, has been desig- 

nated as Race Relations Sunday. This 
will be the fifteenth annual observance. 
Six leaflets with program suggestions for 
various departments of the church and 
for community groups have been pre- 
pared by the Federal Council of 
Churches. A complete set of leaflets may 
be secured for 5 cents. Address inquiries 
to the Department. of Race Relations, 
Federal Council of Churches, 105 E. 
22nd St., New York City. 


January, 1937 


* Miss Marjorie E. DEvEREAUX, of 

the East Congregational Church, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, has compiled a 
booklet on “Table Graces.” Some of 
them are for little children, some for 
older children, and some for young people 
and adults. Mimeographed and attrac- 
tively bound, these booklets have been 
distributed to the homes of the parish 
and are being cordially received. 
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* THE Committee on Cultural Rela- 

tions with Latin America announces 
that its Twelfth Seminar in Mexico will 
be held next July, and will, as usual, be 
led by- a group of authorities on Pan- 
American affairs. As a part of that Semi- 
nar there will be held the First Festival 
of Pan-American Chamber Music, spon- 
sored by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and 
directed by Carlos Chavez. 

In addition, the Committee is conduct- 
ing in January and February a two 
weeks’ Seminar in Guatemala, with a 
program organized along with the famil- 
iar lines of the Seminar in Mexico. The 
Committee also announces for February 
a Mid-Winter Institute in Mexico, with 
a program of lectures, round tables, and 
field trips. 

Membership in these Seminars and In- 
stitutes is open to men and women con- 
cerned for the increase of inter-American 
understanding. Send applications and re- 
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Annual Meetings 


February 5-13, 1937 


HE Annual Meetings of the Inter- 

national Council of Religious Edu- 
cation will be held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, February 5 through 13, 1937. 
The following schedule for the week has 
been arranged. An announcement of spe- 
cial features appears on page 7. 


CoMMITTEE MEETINGS 
Friday and Saturday, February 5, 6 


PROFESSIONAL ApDvisoRY SECTIONS 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
February 8, 9, and 10 


CONFERENCE OF LEADERS OF NoN-EcCLE- 
SIASTICAL AND CHARACTER-BUILDING 
AGENCIES 
Monday and Tuesday, February 8, 9 


NATIONAL LAYMEN’S CONFERENCE 
Tuesday and Wednesday, February 9, 
10 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 
Thursday and Friday, February 11, 12 


Boarp OF TRUSTEES 
Friday, February 12 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Saturday, February 13 
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quests for information to the Committee, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


“ Miss Littran E. McCormick, for 

many years children’s division worker 
with the Maryland-Delaware Council of 
Religious Education, is on leave of ab- 
sence for 1936-37 at Boston University. 

Miss Pauline Albertson, for six years 
resident at Salisbury as Eastern Shore 
Secretary for the Maryland-Delaware 
Council, is taking Miss McCormick’s 
place during her absence. 


“ Rev. O. M. WALTON became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Cleveland 
Church Federation on November 1. His 
major responsibility is that of Christian 
education and youth activities as related 
to the total life of the church. Mr. 
Walton was formerly director of Chris- 
tian education, from 1929 to 1932. Be- 
tween that tinie and the taking up of his 
present duties, he was the church editor 
of the Plain Dealer. However, during 
this latter relationship, he maintained 
close contact with Christian education. 


* Tue American Peoples College, with 

ofices in New York City and in 
Tyrol, Austria, will sponsor a tour to 
Japan during the summer of 1937 to 
study Kagawa’s methods. The group will 
be led by Rev. and Mrs. Fred E. Luchs 
of Chicago. For further information, 
write to the Pocono Study Tours, 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or to Rev. 
Fred E. Luchs, 5757 University Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


“* Mr. Atvin J. Cooper is the new secre- 

tary of the Alberta Boys’ Work Board. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Manitoba, and was a teacher and boys’ 
leader in Brandon and Winnipeg for some 
years. This past summer he gave full- 
time leadership to four camps and visit- 
ed seven others. 


“ Tue annual meeting of the State 

Council of Churches and Religious 
Education of New York State will be 
held in Albany on January 12. 


* Tue Third Annual Institute of 

Parenthood and Home Relations, 
Thiel College, Greenville, Pennsylvania, 
was held on November 5 and 6. Special 
features of the Institute included: con- 
ferences on parent education leadership, 
a panel discussion on “The Impact on the 
Home of Outside Forces, such as the 
Press, Radio, and the Movies,” a clinic 
for speech correction in children, and an 
exhibit of books, pamphlets, charts, and 
drawings bringing the message of effec- 
tive parenthood. Over six hundred per- 
sons, representing churches, Sunday 
schools, public schools, parent-teacher 
clubs, and various civic organizations, at- 
tended this two-day Institute. 
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The Story of the Bible. By Edgar J. 
Goodspeed. Chicago, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1936. 150 p. Price $1.50. 

The purpose of this book is to provide 
for laymen and young people an adequate 
background for a vital interest in and an 
intelligent understanding and use of the 
writings of the Bible. In this volume, 
which is a combination of his Story of 
the Old Testament and his Story of the 
New Testament, Dr. Goodspeed pictures 
the situations which brought forth the 
various books of the Bible and shows how 
the purpose of each was to meet the spe- 
cific needs of the situation to which it was 
addressed. With this as a guide to the 
reading and study of the Bible, he hopes 
that persons will be helped to discover its 
great religious values. 

In studying the Old Testament, Dr. 
Goodspeed feels that much more can be 
gained when its writings are considered 
not only in the familiar order of its sub- 
ject matter, but in the order of its origins, 
its composition, and its authors. In his 
study of the New Testament, he portrays 
the movement of life and thought lying 
back of its writings and relates these to 
this movement. The author says: “Only 
by putting ourselves into the situation of 
those for whom a given book of the New 
Testament was written do we begin to 
feel our oneness with them and to find the 
living worth of the book.” 

The book may be read as a continuous 
narrative; one chapter may be read at a 
time, followed by the reading of the cor- 
responding book of the Bible; or the book 
may be used by individuals or classes as a 
basis for a definite study of the Bible. 
Suggestions for further reading are made 
in general and special bibliographies. 


—W. E. D. 


In Quest of Contentment. By Marjorie 
Barstow Greenbie. New York, Whittle- 
sey House, 1936. 274 p. Price $2.50. 

Those who took delight in Mrs. Green- 
bie’s The Arts of Leisure will experience 
a thrill of satisfaction to see its new 
companion, In Quest of Contentment. 
Let Mrs. Greenbie herself speak: “If all 
those who are weary and heavy-laden 
could cast their burdens in one heap, the 
contents of this monstrous pile could be 
sorted into three piles, labeled respective- 
ly: sickness, lack of love, and money, 
with a few things left unclassified but all 
of the same gray, amorphous shape. In 
other words, if you are miserable, the 
chances “are that you are not well, or 
that you cannot find or get along with 
lover, family, mate, or friend or at least 
some one to appreciate your talents, or 
that you lack money for actual needs or 
social satisfactions, or—you are just 
bored. The great disasters and losses of 
life usually affect us in our physical 
health, our love, or our pocket-book. Such 
complex and purely mental agonies as 
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tortured conscience, disappointed ambi- 
tion, or loss of religious faith probably 
derive their intense power to hurt from 
the points where they touch our love life 
or our means of livelihood.” 

She goes on to point out, however, that 
one may not be happy even if he is 
“healthy, wealthy, loving and loved—and 
not too dumb.” In attempting to find the 
scent of happiness, our present culture 
patterns are found obviously inadequate. 
“We lumber along,” she says, “with at- 
titudes and faiths thousands of years old, 
mossy religions, time-worn ethical codes, 
outmoded social designs, discredited meta- 
physical and economic propositions of all 
sorts. This makes not only for mental 
distress, it makes for physical pain and 
practical disaster. We are always doing 
the wrong things because we are -under 
the wrong impressions. Believing what 
Grandpa told us, we are always thinking 
that life is the way it isn’t. Where we 
have been told that the ground is solid, 
we step into a bog. Where we expect to 
make money, we are faced with a de- 
ficiency judgment. To actual pain and 
loss we add the perpetual humiliation of 
outraged expectations.” 

Mrs. Greenbie goes on to show how we 
may find adequate psychic equipment for 
today. The material is organized under 
four headings: 

Contentment in Health 

Contentment in Wealth 

Contentment in Love 

Leisure and the Ends of Life 

—L. C. K. 


Makers of Christianity. Vol. II. From 
Alfred the Great to Schleiermacher. By 
John T. McNeill. New York, Henry 
Holt and Company, 1935. 277 p. Price 
$2.00. 


In the sketches which Professor Mc- 
Neill-includes in this, the second volume 
in this series, more than thirty of the 
dominant Christian personalities of Eu- 
rope, from the ninth to the twentieth 
century, are made to relive in the en- 
vironing society in which they moved, in 
vital relationship with the individuals and 
movements of their time. European his- 
tory, during these ten centuries, is thus 
revealed in an interesting fashion through 
the biographies of these leaders from Al- 
fred the Great to Schleiermacher, selected 
for consideration here not alone because 
of their renown, but particularly because 
of the creative efforts and influence which 
they contributed to the growth of: the 
Christian movement. 

The author indicates that the book is 
designed for those unfamiliar with Euro- 
pean history, as well as for those who 
have become acquainted with its main 
currents. A selected bibliography should 
prove helpful to those who wish to do 
further reading and study. 


—W. E. D. 


Our Community and the Christian Ideal. 
By Eugene Wilford Shrigley. New York, 
The Abingdon Press, 1936. 93 p. Price 
40 cents. 

A brief introduction to a study of how 
our community life may be made more 
Christian. The booklet has been prepared 
for use by discussion groups of young peo- 
ple and adults, giving them guidance in 
studying the modern community with its 
problems that challenge the Christian 
ideal. From the more specific problems 
the student is led to review some of the 
larger social problems of our civilization 
today. Questions for thought and discus- 
sion follow the several chapters. 


The Use of the Story in Religious Edu- 
cation. A Revision. By Margaret W. Eg- 
gleston. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1936. 76 p. Price $1.00. : 

Those who have come to depend upon 
Margaret Eggleston’s story-telling books 
will welcome this revised edition of a 
familiar publication. Parents and teachers — 
alike will find this book of practical help 
in finding and using story material. It — 
also gives consideration to the possible, _ 
and often neglected, uses of the story in 
spiritual and character development. The 
new materials which have been added will 
justify substituting this new book for the 
former publication in your private or 
church library. i F 

—G. D. 


Romeo and Juliet. By William Shake- — 
speare. A motion picture edition. New 
York, Random House (in collaboration 
with Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer), 1936. 290 
p. Price $2.00. 

This book contains the original Shake- 
spearean text of Romeo and Juliet, the ac- 
tual shooting script of the screen version 
in full, and articles and notes on the 
technical problems involved in transfer- 
ring Shakespeare to the speaking screen. 
It is illustrated with scenes from the pro- 
duction. 


Fighting Angel. By Pearl S. Buck. 
New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 
1936. (A John Day book) 302 p. Price 
$2.50. ] 

A biography of the author’s father, 
a missionary who ranges the turbulent 
interior of old China through the haz- 
ards of famine, banditry, and revolution. 
It is a companion volume to The Exile, 
a biography of the author’s mother. To- 
gether these books form a work to be 
entitled The Spirit and the Flesh. 


Points for Emphasis. By Hight C. 
Moore. Nashville, Tenn., The Sunday 
School Board of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, 1936. 192 p. Price 35 cents. 

A vest-pocket commentary on the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons, Im- 
proved Uniform Series, for 1937. 
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Books Received 
November 1-December 1, 1936 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE, YEAR Book, 1936. Wash- 
ington, Published by the Endowment. 
239 Pp. 

Curist’s Way AND THE Wortp’s. By 
Henry Smith Leiper, New York, The Ab- 
ingdon Press. 144 p. Price: cloth, 90 cents; 
paper, 65 cents. 

THE FATE OF THE FAMILY IN THE 
Mopern Wor vp. By Arthur E. Holt. Chi- 
cago, Willett, Clark & Company. 192 p. 
Price $2.00. 

Foots’ Goip. The Truth about Gam- 
bling. By Deets Pickett. New York, The 
Abingdon Press. 62 p. Price 25 cents. 

HicHWAYS OF CHRISTIAN DOocTRINE. 
By Shirley Jackson Case. Chicago, Wil- 
lett, Clark & Company. 201 p. Price $2.00. 

Jos THE Man SpEAKS WITH Gop. By 
Peter Lippert, translated by George N. 
_ Shuster. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co. 224 p. Price $2.50. 

Junior Boys Write THEIR LIFE OF 
Curist. By William Grime. Boston, 
Manthorne & Burack, Inc. 97 p. Price 
$1.00. 

Livinc CourAGEOusLy. By Kirby Page. 
New York, Farrar & Rinehart. 319 p. 
Price $1.00. 

Motive AND METHOD IN A CHRISTIAN 
Oroer. By Sir Josiah Stamp. New York, 
The Abingdon Press, 239 p. Price $2.00. 

Poputrarity. By Regina Westcott Wie- 
man, Chicago, Willett, Clark & Company. 
132 p. Price $1.00. 

Re-THINKING RELIGIon. By A. E. 
Avey. New York, Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. 294 p. Price $2.00. 

THE USE OF THE BIBLE IN PREACHING. 
By Carl S. Patton. Chicago, Willett, 
Clark & Company. 268 p. Price $2.00. 

Tue Way oF THE WItTNEssEs. By Ed- 
ward Shillito. New York, Friendship 
Press. 152 p. Price: cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 
cents. 

We Wou Lp Know Jesus. By John A. 
Scott. New York, The Abingdon Press. 
176 p. Price $1.50. 

YouTH Serves THE CoMMUNITY. By 
Paul R. Hanna. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 303 p. Price $2.00. 


AFTER 
REPEAL 


By Leonard V. Harrison 
and Elizabeth Laine 


Here is the first factual and unbiased 
study of the post-Repeal era. The efforts 
of both federal and state governments 
to handle the problems of liquor control 
are closely scrutinized. Specific exam- 
ples, good and bad, are cited, and an 
extensive research service is provided. 
“Of great interest to anyone not la- 
beled ‘apathetic’ concerning the prob- 
lem of intoxicants.’’—James E. Clarke 
in The Presbyterian Tribune. 
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As you face life’s sunset... 


fayette 


™ 
You FACE OLD AGE WITHOUT FEAR 
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| Please send me, without obligation, your booklet RE-I entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
I 


WHENEYOUPAREP PROTECTED 
BY ANNUITY AGREEMENTS 
of the AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Let us tell you how you may have .. . Security in Old Age. . . Free- 
dom from Worry .. . a Steady Income . . . Permanent Satisfaction 
... through the annuity plan of the American Bible Society. 


For nearly ninety years the Society’s checks have always been sent 
when due . . . helping to bring security in spite of disturbing and 
perplexing world conditions. A check every six months! That would 
mean much to you! 


In addition there is the fine satisfaction of sharing in the work of 
making the Bible more widely available throughout the world. 


The booklet “A Gift That Lives” explains the plan and tells you how 
you may help both yourself and a worthy cause. 


———MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY——~ 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Bible House, New York 


Denomination 


Children and Beverage Alcohol 
(Continued from page 9) 

4. In like manner, help them to know that alcohol has 
many good uses outsidé of the body. There may be a time 
when a child or a group will have occasion to thank God 
that we know how to use alcohol in the right way. 

5. Let us be sure that we know the situation each child 
faces and be ready to deal with difficult problems in an in- 
dividual rather than in a wholesale way. In case of differ- 
ence of opinion between parents or among persons whom a 
child loves and admires, help him to know that we still 
love a person who has an undesirable habit even while we 
regret some things that he does. One has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to lift this attitude to a very high religious level, 
for God himself loves each one of us even though he is 
continually disappointed at our failure to live up to the 
highest and best that we know. 

6. Use every opportunity to help a child think for him- 
self. A distinctly religious element comes into the picture 
when we are talking about what a follower of Jesus Christ 
will do with his time, his strength, his money, and his ability. 
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with 
THE CHURCH AND CHURCH 
SCHOOL WORKERS’ GUIDE 


A worker in the church school is like an artisan in his 
trade. To do the best work he must have the best tools. 
Within the pages of this guide are described carefully 
selected materials to equip the church-school leader for 
his very important task of Christian nurture. 


Send for your copy today 
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Five Interesting Bible 


BIBLE LOTTO BIBLE 
BIBLE TRAITS 


A Popular and Successful Method of Im 


Price, 50 cents each, 60 cents postpaid. 
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QUOTTO BIBLE RHYMES 
BIBLE BOOKS 


Groups of Boys and Girls, Youths, and Men and Women, 
or Mixed Groups of All Ages. 
AN ENJOYABLE PASTIME FOR THE HOME 
Three to Fifteen May Play—Simple Rules Prevail. Attractively Boxed. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
Charch and Sunday School Supplies of every description since 1848, 


7. Maintain at home and church school a continuous plan 
for helping children learn self-control in all things. This 
is “temperance education,” but should not be confused with 
education in the evil effects of alcohol. , 

8. The church school should provide during the junior 
years definite teaching units concerning the facts about al- 
cohol. The following are among the good undated units 
that are available for use with juniors. 

Helping Juniors Meet the Problem of Alcohol, by Edith 
Kent Battle. Published by Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Price 20 cents. ; 

The Junior and the Problem of Temperance, by Willie 
Jean Stewart. Published by Christian Board of Publication, 
Beaumont and Pine Streets, St/ Louis, Missouri. Leader’s 
manual, 20 cents; pupil’s book, 15 cents. 

Juniors and the Liquor Problem: A Program Unit for 
Junior Boys and Girls, by Edna L. Acheson. Published by 
the Methodist Book Concern, Chicago, Ill. Price 25 cents. 

See also denominational lesson courses. 


g. Make a positive rather than a negative approach. It is — 
better, for instance, to collect pictures showing good uses 
of alcohol or pictures showing a time when one needs to be 
at his best (such as driving a car, a train, or an airplane) 
than to make drawings of drunken people or to dramatize | 
drinking scenes. In case of accidents which children have 
heard about, center attention upon our pity for the man 
who caused it, for the man who sold or made the whisky, 
rather than upon details of the accident. 

10. At the same time that we are working constructively 
in helping children face facts and develop control and a 
Christian attitude toward persons and problems involved, 
let us also join hands with any community endeavor to re- 
move this hazard to the life, health, happiness, and char- — 
acter of children. Let us also on behalf of children write 
a card of appreciation to any. newspaper, magazine, or — 
radio station that has an adopted policy prohibiting liquor | 
advertisements. : 


Amos: God’s Thunder Over Israel 
(Continued from page 5) 
duce her wealth for her on salaries of ten dollars a week, — 
but the story is told mercilessly in the headlines of the press; — 
another heiress may have an allowance of $30,000 a year ~ 
(more than the total income of a hundred share-croppers’ — 
families), but there are mounting income taxes and social — 
security bills. A soup king may die and leave his heirs one 
hundred millions, and they may squabble over the will while ~ 
workers in the soup plants strike against the wages they - 
receive, but there are ministers on the strikers’ picket lines. 
A handful of men may make their millions in a war that 
takes the lives of ten million men who are slaughtered on a 
wage of thirty dollars a month, but there are Christians by 
the million who are highly resolved that this thing shall 
never happen again. ‘ 
The poor are still with us. So, thank God, is Amos. 
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